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EXAGGERATION AND MATTER-OF-FACT PEOPLE. 


(Lond. Mag.) 


fhe E truth should be spoken un- 

doubtedly, and always spoken— 
that is, when we do speak. Silence 
may be a lie, under circumstances ; 
but ordinary moralists will scarcely 
think it cognizable under the head of 
“telling lies.” Not to perplex myself 
with fine distinctions, how few there 
are of those who open their mouths, 
that, with any kind of certainty and 
constancy speak the pure truth. I have 
nothing to say just now of grave and 
pondered lies of the devil’s colour; I 
advert only to that general laxity and 
inaptitude of expression in familiar dis- 
course or description, which, with no 
great dishonesty of meaning, do vio- 
lence in various degrees to things as 
they are, and are knowntobe. Exag- 
geration strikes one in a moment as the 
most common among colloquial misde- 
meanours, though, providing it at once 
come from the heart, and have some 
“method in it,” I think it by no means 
unpleasant, nor with all its boldness, so 
apt to mislead as many figures of a more 
cold and balancing character. If a 
man give me the right spirit of things, I 
can allow him a little harmless _licen- 
tiousness in piling up of quantities. 
If he do not distort and disguise, he 
may magnify, and will not deceive or 
ofiend me. Let him not confound 
black with white, and I will not quarrel 
with him about very black, and very 
white. I should stipulate literally and 
formally for the “true stuff;”” but, se- 
cure of this, a man may intensify it as 
he pleases : J understand him ; I know 
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his ardent ways and liberal measures, 
and can at any time dilute him down to 
proof, 

There is an inborn tendency in the 
human mind (where there is mind,) 
to amplification—to swell out beyond 
the limits of nature and truth. Our 
souls are too big for our bodies, and our 
perceptions and impressions pitched 
too high for the scale and circumstances 
of the physical world in which we live. 
Our middle-size belies us: we are all 
Patagonians in our hearts and our 
tongues—little creatures with our fifteen 
hundred steps to a mile, who neverthe- 
less find this earth, with its spare des- 
arts and untrodden forests, too circum- 
scribed for our free elbow-room. Our 
language, our descriptive phrases, how- 
ever they may be tamed down in sig- 
nification by common use, have been 
framed as for a race of giants in a giant 
world. The more moderate among us, 
in describing the wonders of a gale of 
wind at sea, would scarcely be so nar- 
row-minded as to talk of waves rising 
thirty or forty feet, instead of “ moun- 
tains high.” How should you credit 
that a man could be wet through two 
coats, unless he asseverated that it rain- 
ed “as if heaven and earth were com- 
ing together,” at the least? ‘“ When 
the louse feeds,” says Buffon, “the 
blood is seen to rush like a torrent in- 
to the stomach,” Could one have said 
more, in severe justice, of a lion? 

This sublimity of style will not bear 
to be tried by the nice weights and 
measures of truth, yet it is not always 
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adopted with the simple intention to 
deceive. The difficulty, as well as the 
desire, of exciting attention, urges us 
into dishonest vehemence and magnifi- 
cent misstatements. ‘The world is suf- 
ficiently fastidious not to feel curiosity 
about familiar appearances, common 
forms, and trite opinions. The only 
resource then is in the extraordinary : 
the object is not to inform but to sur- 
prise; and for this purpose we are 
driven, not to our experience, but to 
our invention. We must create: the 
Alps will not do—we must pile Pelion 
upon QOssa. 


Considerable art, however, is neces- 
sary in these daring efforts, or they may 
fail to produce the notice which they 
aim at, or any notice at all. Mere 
over-grown exaggeration will not aston- 
ish us ; if its gross bulk be not quick- 
ened with a due proportion of liveli- 
ness, it is only so much waste and 
darkness. Some of our modern dra- 
matists give us heroes and heroines of 
a monstrous size and shape; but, in 
their anxiety to make them big, they 
forget to make them men and women. 
As a ranting actor will tear a passion to 
rags, one of these improvident poets 
will blow it up till it is almost choked, 
and cannot speak to be understood. 
In their improvements upon the little- 
ness of nature, they not only exceed 
her limits, but disfigure all her forms 
and proportions : they are faithful to 
neither the measure nor the pattern of 
her works. Their greatness is nothing 
but corpulency, uninfermed with any 
principle of life and activity. We 
might bear a Cupid seven feet high, if 
he retained his accustomed beauty and 
sprightliness ; but it is cruel to see our 
little favourite tumefied into a dull, un- 
wieldy lump, a sort of anasarcous, or 
Daniel Lambert fairy, with no com- 
pensation for the change but in his in- 
creased dimensions and stone-weight. 
This style of exaggeration is frequently 
employed by persons of tame and un- 
impassioned spirits, and in their hands 
it is certainly a most deadening and 
overwhelming instrument. I know 
not how minds of such a temperament 
- should deviate into such unsuitable vi- 
ces; but so it is; we often see profound 
dulness troubled with a strange, lumber- 
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ing ambition for the great and the won- 
derful. We do not complain of these 
heavy fabulists, that they strain, per- 
vert or obscure the truth: they convey 
no likelihood of it—no sign—no shad- 
ow; their uninspired exuberance fal- 
ling upon you with the dead weight of 
sheer impossibility. ‘There is often a 
perfidious solemnity and decorum in 
the general manner of the sort of per- 
sons I allude to, that adds greatly to the 
perplexity of their hearers. When a 
vivacious enthusiast bursts out into some 
violent description, his spirit, his look, 
tone, and gestures, at once-alarm our 
watchfulness, and put us upon our 
He has no sly and _ indirect 
means of lulling ovr suspicion and 
cheating us into belief.- He may have 
his lies, but they are lies which wear 
their hearts on their sleeves. Not so 
with your slow, prosing hyperbolist, 
who with a steady eye doles out his 
cold extravagance and dull excess. 
You can come to no squares with him, 
yet you leok at him and know not how 
to understand him. Nothing can be 
more puzzling. 

This anomalous variety excepted, 
I have rather a kindness than otherwise 
for a little honest exaggeration; and 
every species of it, leacen or mercurial, 
is preferable, [am ready to maintain, 
to its opposite—cold-blooded and pe- 
nurious exactness.—The whole host of 
long-bow-men, light troops and heavy, 
are far less annoying, and, paradoxical 
as it may appear, less hostile to the 
more essential parts of truth, than the 
little teasing tribe—the minute, hig- 
gling worshippers of matter-of-fact. A 
man who in a transport of passion gives 
an undue extension te any determinate 
quantity of time, or space, or any thing 
else, does not exaggerate in any ill 
sense; he deceives nobody except 
those without passion, the posts of the 
human race. His object is not to de- 
fine a frigid reality as established by 
law, but to describe it according to the 
impression which it made, and was 
likely to make, upon his mind, under a 
particular state of excitement. He has 


no thought about “ stubborn facts ;” he 
makes them, and very fairly, I think, 
malleable to his will, and susceptible 
of any variations of form that his feel- 











ings require. People were cool and 
collected when they set about making 
facts; and it is very hard that a man in 
a fury should be bound by them. Rea- 
dy-made facts will not suit him; they 
must be all purely his own. He is 
above statutes and tables, and will own 
no allegiance to common rules and 
measures. Surely he must bea very 
heartless person who will not admit, 
that an hour is not always neither 
more nor less than sixty minutes, 
and that a mile is not invariably 
only a mile. A matter-of-fact man has 
no conception of such an extravagance : 
he grants no indulgences ; law is law 
with him, and he will abide by it to 
death. A mile, he will have it, is a 
mile ; and the worst of it is, he has cer- 
tain odious proofs and literal standards 
in his faveur, which, backed by his 
oath, he will quote against a liberal ad- 
versary, till there seems nothing left for 
it but to own that the blockhead is cor- 
rect. In vain you strive to move him 
from his position by appealing to his 
passions or his imagivation, these gifts 
in him, (if he have them at all,) being 
under such certain controul, that: he 
carries them about with him as secure- 
ly and ceremoniously as his gloves and 
his stick. Never hope to exasperate 
him into a thought of apostacy from 
absolute Cocker, London measure, or 
avoirdupois. He stands out for a fact ; 
and though it be stripped to positive 
nakedness, or robbed of its living mar- 
row, he will still cling to it—still hug 
his bit of barren dryness, if it be but 
according to book and “ his bond.” 

I look upon these miserable fribblers 
as the most intolerable plagues that go 
about to disturb the ease, cerdiality, 
and trusting freedom, of familiar con- 
versation, One of these, among a 
company of lively men, is as bad as the 
“ Sia Acts.” ‘There is no speaking be- 
fore him; he lies in wait for every 
trivial lapse, and is ready to arrest on 
the very spot every unimportant mis- 
nomer of time, or place, or person. He 
will stop a good anecdote, just before 
its finest moment, to ask for its creden- 
tials ; and cut off the dénowement of a 
pathetic tale to question its parish. 
To pun in his presence would be as bad 
as to deny his existence: he and 
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equivoque (the name is enough) could 
never be brought together but to fight. 
The humour of the thing too is, that 
these poor starvelings, with their bigot- 
ed strictness and peddling precision, set 
themselves up for lovers of truth. But 
the truth is not in them, nor for them. 
A little niggardly truth, perhaps, a 
crumb of certainty, they may pick up ; 
but of truth, in its entire spirit—of “the 
whole truth,’”—they have no notion. 
They will discriminate between John 
and Thomas, and authenticate a day of 
the month with fatal accuracy, and, to 
secure such points, will let the whole 
interest of a story, catastrophe and all, 
pass by them, “like the wind which 
they regard not.” All that is warm, 
fluent, and animating in discourse, is 
husk and chaff to them, if there be not 
something that they can swear to: when 
the joke is complete, and the laugh has 
gone round, “ Now,” they will say, 
steadying themselves in their chairs, 
“let us come to particulars.” With 
all their professed antipathy to exagge- 
ration, they are themselves exaggera- 
tors of the most contemptible descrip- 
tion—those who attach extravagant im- 
portance to trifles, and busy themselves 
to demonstrate circumstances that are 
aot worth a thought. ‘There is some- 
thing noble at least in the error of a 
man who exaggerates only what is in 
itself great and exalted; but he that 
would measure a hair, or weigh a feath- 
er, is guilty of an hyberbole (if so gen- 
erous a term is not too good for him) 
that admits of no excuse. These scru- 
pulists—these baters down, are them- 
selves far more remote from truth gen- 
erally than those whom they are so 
pleased to charge with incorrectness. 
A man overpowered with thirst says, 
that he could drink the Thames dry— 
and I believe him—that is, I very dis- 
tinctly apprehend that he is excessively 
thirsty. A matter-of-fact man would 
receive such an assertion as an insult, 
and would take upon himself to prove, 
if he could keep from passion, that it 
was, from the nature of things, an abso- 
lute falsehood. He would lay down 
the “naximum of a possible draught, 
and the way would be clear before him. 
He has no allowance for the natural 


language of an eager appetite; but 
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summons up his soul, with all its expe- 
rience, to justify the capacity of a quart 
pot. A lover about to be separated for 
a few weeks from his mistress affirms 
that he shall not see her again for ages 
—and he is perfectly right—or what 
man of spirit would condescend to fall 
in love? Who shall put definite limits 
to the duration of a week, a day, or an 
hour, spent in the absence or the pres- 
ence of a mistress? The lover, with 
his weeks a century long, tells you 
pretty plainly that he is desperately 
impatient—tells you the truth, I con- 
tend, in contempt of any little huckster 
in matter-of-fact, who would compute 
the ardours ofa lover with the same 
beggarly exactness with which he would 
measure a yard of tape, or compare the 
dates of a butcher’s bill. 

I was walking once in company with 
two persons, one of whom was a fine, 
precipitate, ad libitum fellow, warm of 
heart, and hasty of tongue ; the other, a 
simple, direct man, who looked at 
things in their just proportions, and 
was nice even to the smallest fractions 
in all his affirmations. Briefly, I was 
with an enthusiast and a matter-of-fact 
man. ‘The former was miserable, and 
had every reason to be so, in regard 
both to his existing condition and his 
future prospects. He suddenly broke 
forth, “‘ I never expect to be in any wa 
better off than the wretched beggar be- 
fore us.” ‘ Yes—yes,” interposed 
his friend, more readily than was usual 
with him, “ with prudence, you may 
be a degree better as long as you live.” 
The warm man could not bear this, 
and he angrily retorted, “ Now, d—n 
it! can you never be a little less pre- 
cise ?. You mean, I suppose to comfort 
me; yet what consolation is it to be 
assured, that I am and may be just a 
degree—after your freezing manner— 
a strict, exemplary degree, above the 
lowest of my species?” The other still 
kept his temper, and insisted, modestly, 
but resolutely, “that a degree wasa 
degree,” —and there the matter ended. 

I would not be understood to object 
to precision and minuteness, when 
these qualities are important, or when 
they can be attended to without distur- 
bance to points of higher consideration. 
The most subordinate circumstances 
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and indifferent relations of great events 
may be interesting, in the same manner 
as trifles, down to a buckle, or a shirt- 
pin, are worth notice, when connected 
with persons distinguished by extraor- 
dinary actions or talents. I would 
have all given of things that are worth 
giving: what is admirable cannot be 
teo complete. I complain not of the 
matter-of-fact man on such grounds; 
but that the little parts of high matters, 
or of all matters,—those which by their 
nature are alone reducible to an arith- 
metical certainty are the sole objects of 
his regard. Affecting to worship 
Truth, he sees her not in her full maj- 
esty ; but overlooks her covering robes 
and flowing draperies, (to speak of 
something more than “the naked 
Truth,”’) to fasten upon abutton. He 
would mention no particulars of the 
great storm with such unqualified satis- 
faction as that it commenced at twenty- 
three minutes past four, A. M. on the 
6th November, A. D. 1723. Of facts 
of mind and feeling he makes no ac- 
count: he must have facts in a ring- 
fence ; realities ofthe Almanack. He 
cares not to hear that a man died: he 


must know where he died and when he 
died. 


Persons of this stamp make excellent 
lawyers: they should never travel out 
of Westminster-Hall. In the intricacy 
and darkness of the law, there is an ob- 
vious fitness in that watchful jealousy, 
which would as soon see a kingdom 
overthrown as a name or a date abused. 
But a matter-of-fact man will carry the 
captious spirit of a legal process into 
his moral judgments—turn lawyer 
against himself,—cross-question the ev- 
idence ef his own heart—cheat himself, 
against his broadest convictions, into a 
kind of accidental innocence—deliver 
himself from a piece of conscious ro- 
guery, because his name is not Timo- 
thy. Mr. Shuffle cheated the other 
night at cards, to the amount of thirteen 
shillings and sixpence—and therefore, 
he is a knave ; against which decision 
he contends, that the sum was only 
twelve shillings—-and that, therefore, 
he isan honest man. Mr. D is 
universally reported to be always 





drunk; heis mightily out of humour, 
however, with so gross a charge, and 
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makes out, clearly enough, that he was 
sober on part of last Thursday, and the 
whole of Palm Sunday. Mrs. F 
is said to wear a wig, at which she is 
grievously offended, proving, that she 
wears only a front—and that even that 
does not cover more than three-fourths 
of her head. There is no defence 
against such slanderous imputations as 
these but patience: the innocent, we 
see, are not safe.. I am accustomed, 
says Voltaire,“ to bear patiently the 
invectives of an ill-natured world; in 
this respect resembling the ladies, who 
are often accused of having had twenty 
lovers, when they never exceeded 
three.” 

Matter-of-fact men, it is thought, are 
good servants, whose highest merit is 
to do as they are bidden, to be precise 
and punctual in the nicest circumstan- 
ces of their duty. I would not deny 
them what credit they may deserve; 
but I cannot, even in such lowly capac- 
ity, allow them unconditional praise. 
A master had need to be very select in 
his own phrases before he absolutely 
trusts them.—Who would wish to be 
obeyed to the very letter in all his or- 
ders, for three days together? In the 
changeful bustle of this various life, a 
modicum of discretionary power and 
spontaneous action should be permitted 
to the humblest and most subservient 
agents. A punctilious menial may 
serve you to your heart’s desire for two 
days, and bring you to I know not what 
sorrow or shame on the third, by no 
other crime than an unlucky obedience 
to your commands. You desire that 
your horse shall be always at the door 
at eleven o’clock, and that your dinner 
shall invariably be on the table at four; 
but take care, in your heedless strict- 
ness, that your horse be not found some 
morning perishing, according to orders, 
at your door, for half a dozen hours in 
a pelting rain; or that your mutton be 
not, at your special request, cooling it- 
self to stone, while you are distinctly 
known to be a good hour and a half 
away from it. 


Matter-of-fact men, again, it might 
be thought, would form admirable sol- 
diers; and so they would, no doubt, as 
far as a formal attention to the petty 
detail of an imperious discipline could 
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make them so; but such a habit 
would not often be found combined, I 
fancy, with the impetuous heroism and 
daring which, as Bonaparte was the 
first in modern times to prove, is so 
much more effective, as an instrument 
of war, than a dull system of rigorous 
drilling and intricate manceuvres. The 
Germans are matter-of-fact soldiers— 
no troops being so remarkable, more 
by force of education, I believe, than of 
natural temperament, for their submis- 
sion to an unvarying formality in all 
their martial movements. They do 
nothing extempore ; nothing by acci- 
dent—surrendering themselves up, as 
Madame de Stael says, to “a sort of 
pedantic tactics,” in the place of liveli- 
ness and enterprise. ‘They would des- 
pise defeat if “ according to rule,” and 
scarcely prize victory if in opposition 
toit. Methodical and predetermined 
in all their proceedings, you may calcu- 
late, to the division of a degree, what 
they can do and will do; but never ex- 
pect from them one of those fine hair- 
brained and dazzling exploits, which 
are sometimes achieved by more flighty 
spirits, under the impulse only of a 
stubborn will and reckless countenance. 


I remember a curious instance of 
military exactness in the conduct of a 
soldier (a German by the way) who 
was stationed as a sentinel on Margate 
Pier-head, during a night-storm of tre- 
mendous violence, in the course of 
which nearly the whole pier was des- 
troyed by an irruption of the sea, the 
high-street of the town undermined, 
and many of the houses washed down. 
In this dreadful night, which was made 
more bitter by a fall of snow and 
intense cold, the poor fellow stuck to his 
station till his life was in the most im- 
minent danger. He was found by some 
seamen, who went tohis relief, clinging 
to a post, and with great difficulty 
maintaining his hold against the sea 
which dashed over him—and which, 
not long after his removal, swept awa 
the very ground on which he had stood, 
and made a free passage into the har- 
beur. When he was asked how he 
could be such a fool as to stay there on- 
ly to be drowned, he barely said “ he 
had no thought of moving till he was 
relieved, and that it still wanted a 
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full half-hour of the time.” Had this 
devotedness to duty and contempt of 
danger been shown for any useful or 
generous purpose, I could have wor- 
shipped the man; but I have no great 
consideration for the mere steady stu- 
pidity which could hold him fast at such 
a moment, and at such a risk, when he 
had no worthier pretence than his res- 
pect for the formalities of the parade. 
This man, who would not stir from his 
useless post to save his own life, would 
not have stirred, I suspect, to save the 
whole town from destruction. And 


East-Indian Field Sports—Elephant and Lion Hunting. 





herein is the danger of trusting too 
freely to such minds, on the strength 
only of their slavish docility and literal 
obedience. ‘They are very well while 
the road is straight, but they are lost 
without resource whenever they come 
toaturning. My affection, I confess, 
is for men of a warmer, more adventu- 
rous and inventive kind, who, in spite 
of their occasional errors of exaggera- 
tion and precipitancy, are, take them 
for all in all, better framed for the min- 
gled and shifting circumstances of hu- 
man action and suffering. 





INDIAN FIELD SPORTS. 


(Asiatic Journal, Ap.) 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM AN ENGLISH OFFICER. 


Meerut, June 29, 1822. 


J BEGIN to grow sick of the sport 

here, perhaps owing to having had 
so much of it, and the unfavourable 
season of the year, when one is oblig- 
ed to go out. During the last two 
years, 1 have had uncommenly good 
sport. In April, May, and June 1821, 
myself and one other individual, killed 
two elephants and twenty-seven tigers, 
besides capturing a young elephant. 
One of the elephants I shot dead with 
asingle ball. fe made a desperate 
charge at my elephant, and would cer- 
tainly have knocked her over, had this 
providential circumstance not happen- 
ed. The taking of the young elephant 
was also attended with great danger. 
The mother made several attempts to 
rescue it, but a shower of fire-works, 
well kept up, prevented her. Perhaps 
you may seeitin England: the Mar- 
quis of Hastings has sent four ele- 
phants home, and mine is one of them. 

In November following, I made an 
excursion to the mountains : where, on 
one occasion, I witnessed as heavy a 
fall of snow, for the space of 24 hours, 
as any I recollect to have observed in 
England. I killed woodcocks, four 
different kinds of pheasants, the musk 
deer, the hill-goat, and a variety of 
birds I had never seen before.—It is 
impossible for a person who has not 


been among those hills to imagine the 
fatigue he must undergo in traversing 
them. 

A few days agol returned from a 
trip which I started for on the first day 
of April. I went expressly for lions 
which are found beyond Hansi, on the 
borders of the desert. [ killed two 
lions, four lionesses, a tiger and tigress, 
andaleopard. Such sport, however, 
is not sufficient to recompense a man 
for the vile climate he gets into in that 
part of the country. One of the lion- 
esses had two young ones, which I 
brought away. They are quite tame, 
and are now running about my house. 
I do not think that the lion is so power- 
ful an animal as the tiger, but he fights 
much better. A tiger will make his 
attack, and then retire; but a lion nev- 
er retreats ; he fights until he is dead. 

I believe I have now done with 
shooting. Ican boast what I believe 
few others can: having shot an ele- 
phant with a single ball; twice killed 
tigers right and left; and once lions 
right and left. On looking over my 
game-book, I find that I have killed, 
since the regiment has been at this sta- 
tion, 2 elephants, 2 lions, 4 lionesses, 
72 tigers and tigresses, and caught a 
young elephant, a young lion and lion- 
ess, and a young tiger. 
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(Literary Gazette, May.) 
POEMS, DRAMATIC AND MISCELLANEOUS+* 


BY HENRY NEELE. 


Wwe may compare these poetical es- 


says to the warbling of some 
bird of song, which neither emulating 
the soaring nor long continued flood of 
melody poured forth by the lark, yet 
ventures, as it wings its short flights 
from tree to tree, or rests upoa the 
quivering bough, to trill its ‘ wood- 
notes wild” in clear and pleasing har- 
mony. Without the compass of the 
far-heard thrush or blackbird, there is 
often a native sweetness in the wren or 
linnet, as grateful to the ear and as 
dear to the general concert of the 
grove. 

The three simple dramas of which 
this little volume is composed, are en- 
titled, The Secret Bridal, David Riz- 
zio, and Antiochus : to these are add- 
ed some twenty slight miscellaneous 
poems. At present we shall select 
only the following. 


SONG. 


LOVE is a plant of holier birth, 

Than aught that takes its root on earth ; 
A flower from heaven, which ’tis a crime 
To number with the things of time. 
Hope in the bud is often blasted, 

And beauty on the desert wasted, 

And joy, a primrose early gay, 

Care’s lightest footfall treads away. 


But love shall live, and live for ever ; 

And chance and change will reach it never. 
Can hearts. in which true love is plighted, 

By want or woe be disunited ? 

Ah no ! like buds on one stem born, 

They share between them even the thorn, 
Which round them dwells, but parts them not, 
A lorn yet undivided lot. 


Can death extinguish love, or part 

The loved one from the lover’s heart ? 
No, no! he does but guard the prize 
Sacred from mortal injuries, 

Making it purer, holier seem 

As the ice closing o’er the stream, 

Keeps (while storms ravage earth and air) 
All baser things from mingling there. 


We shall finish this notice with three 
of his various miscellanies. 


“ Oid man, old man, thy locks are grey, 
And the winter winds blew cold ; 

Why wander abroad on thy weary way, 
And leave thy home’s warm fold ?” 

“ The winter winds blow cold,’tis true, 
And I am old to roam ; 

But I may wander the wide world through, 
Ere I shall find my home.” 


“ And where do thy children leiter so long? 
Have they left thee, thas old and forlorn, 

To wander wild heather and hills among, 
While they quaff from the lusty horn ?” 

«* My children have long since sunk to rest, 
To that rest which I would were my own ; 

I have seen the green turf placed over each breast, 
And read each loved name on the stone.” 


** Then haste to the friends of thy youth, old man, 
Who lov'd thee in days of yore ; 

They will warm thy old blood with the foaming can ; 
And sorrow shall chill it no more.” 

* Te the friends of my youth in far distant parts, 
Over moor, over mount, I have sped; 

But the kind I found in their graves, and the hearts 
Of the living were cold as the dead.” 


The old man’s cheek as he spake grew pale; 
On the grass green sod he sank, 

While the evening sun o'er the western vale 
Set mid clouds and vapours dank. 

On the morrow that sun in the eastern skies 
Rose ruddy and warm and bright ; 

But never again did that old man rise 
From the sod which he press’d that night. 





Bliss is so brief and fragile, it departs 
Ere pomp, and pride can to its level bow : 
Beloved ! happiness, like ours, cold hearts 
And proud unbendi pg spirits never know. 


Life’s dearest joys, like sweetest-scented flowers, 
Blow best in lowly places ; there they group 

In safety, there they court the smiling hours ; 
And they who wish to gather them must stoop. 





Come, fill the bowl !—oh! fill itup— 
Shun schoolmen’s lore to night : 

The well Truth dwells in is the cup 
That sparkles ruby-bright. 

Count not the minutes as they pass, 
Nor at old Time repine ; 

But shake the sands from out his glass, 
And fill it up with wine. 





* London, 1823. 
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SCORESBY’S VOYAGE TO EAST GREENLAND. 


(Literary Gazette.) 


PPMHE first part of our review of this 
volume broke off with the ac- 
count of Capt. Scoresby’s first landing 
on the ceast of East Greenland. Hav- 
ing sailed further up the inlet and land- 
ed again, there was more food for ob- 
servation. 

“We landed at the foot of Neill’s 
Cliffs, on a slightly elevated flat of 
ground, abounding in vegetable pro- 
ductions of a very grateful fragrance, 
and in interesting Esquimaux remains. 
Neill’s Cliffs were found to be about 
300 feet in height.—The rocks I had 
previously met, were almost without 
exception, primitive; but now I was in 
a tract of land belonging to a formation 
not previously known to exist in 
Greenland, viz. the Coal-formation. 

“ Traces of inhabitation, some of 
them recent, occurred all over the plain 
at the foot of Neill’s Cliffs, ‘The most 
considerable and _ striking consisted of 
the remains of a hamlet composed of 
nine or ten huts in close combination, 
besides many others scattered about 
the margin of the flai—The access to 
these huts, after the manner of the Es- 
quimaux, was a horizontal tunnel per- 
forating the ground, about 15 feet in 
length, opening at one extremity on the 
side of the bank into the external air, 
and, at the other, communicating with 
the interior of the hut. This tunnel 
was so low, that a person must creep 
on his hands and knees to get into the 
dwelling : it was roofed with slabs of 
stone and sods. ‘This kind of hut be- 
ing deeply sunken in the earth, and be- 
ing accessible only by a subterranean 
passage, is generally considered as 
formed wholly under ground. As, in- 
deed, it rises very little above the sur- 
face, and as the roof, when entire is 
generally covered with sods, and cloth- 
ed with moss or grass, it partakes so 
much of the appearance of the rest of 
the ground, that it can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from it. I was much struck 
by its admirable adaptation to the na- 
ture of the climate and the circumstan- 
ces of the inhabitants. The uncivil- 
ized Esquimaux, using no fire in these 


habitations, but only lamps, which 
serve both for light and for warming 
their victuals, require, in the severities 
of winter, to economise, with the great- 
est care, such artificial wants as the 
are able to produce in their huts. For 
this purpose, an underground dwelling, 
defended from the penetration of the 
frost by a roof of moss and earth, with 
an additional cuating of a bed of snow, 
and preserved from the entrance of the 
piercing wind by a long subterranean 
tunnel, without the possibility of being 
annoyed by any draught of air but 
what is voluntarily admitted,—forms 
one of the best contrivances which, 
considering the limit of the resources, 
and the unenlightened state of these 
people, could possibly have been adop- 
ted. The plan of the tunnel is ingen- 
ious. It always has its opening direct- 
ed to the southward, both that the me- 
ridian rays of the spring and autumn 
sun may pierce it with their genial 
warmth, and that the north, east, and 
west wind, whose severity must be most 
intense, may blow past without pene- 
tration.—In_ general. it appears that 
the interchange of air must be effected 
by the slow and almost imperceptible 
currents passing and repassing in the 
contracted tunnel.” 

In pursuing his inquiries, we have 
been much pleased with Capt. Scores- 
by’s zeal, and, if we may use the ex- 
pression, amateurship of danger. The 
following quotation not only displays 
that passion, but accounts for it very 
strikingly ona recognised principle in 
human nature. 

“The nautical operations of this 
day were of the most difficult kind 
which the whale fishers have to en- 
counter. Most of the masses of drift- 
ice, among which we had to force a 
passage, were at least twenty times the 
weight of the ship, and as hard as some 
kinds of marble; a violent shock 
against some of them might have been 
fatal. But the difficulties and intrica- 
cies of such situations, affording exer- 
cise for the highest possible exertion of 
nautical skill, are capable of yielding, 
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to the person who has the management 
of a ship, under such circumstances, a 
degree of enjoyment, which it would 
be difficult for navigators, accustomed 
to mere common-place operations, on- 
ly toappreciate. The ordinary man- 
agement of a ship, under a strong gale, 
and with great velocity, exhibits evolu- 
tions of considerable elegance; but 
these cannot be comparable with the 
navigation in the intricacies of floating- 
ice, where the evolutions are frequent, 
and perpetually varying,—where man- 
ceuvres are to be accomplished that ex- 
tend to the very limits of possibility,— 
and where a degree of hazard attaches 
to some of the operations, which would 
render a mistake at the helm, or the 
miscalculation of the powers of a ship, 
irremediable and destructive.” 

In spite of skill, however, melancho- 
ly casualties are continually happen- 
ing: thus Capt. S. himself lost two 
men on this voyage, of which he gives 
affecting particulars. The boats dis- 
patched to harpoon a whale had been 
long absent. 

“ On their approach,” (says Capt. 
S.) “we were a little surprised by 
some unusual appearances, particular- 
ly by the obvious want of their proper 
complement of oars, and the solemn 
countenances of the rdwers; but a de- 
ficiency in the number of men was 
neither observed nor expected. As 
soon as they were within hail, my anx- 
lety induced me to call out, and inquire 
what had happened. ‘ A bad misfor- 
tune indeed,’ replied the officer com- 
manding the first boat, ‘ we have lost 
Carr ’ This awful intelligence, for 
which we were entirely unprepared, 
shocked me exceedingly ; and it was 
some time before I was able to inquire 
into the particulars of the accident, 
which had deprived us of one of our 
Ship-mates. As far as could be col- 
lected from the confused accounts of 
the crew of the boat, of which he went 
out in charge, the circumstances were 
as follow :—'The two boats that had 
been so long absent, had, on the outset, 
separated from their companions ; and 
allured by the chase of a whale, and 
the fineness of the weather, they pro- 
ceeded until they were far out of sight 
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of the ship. The whale they pursued 
led them into a vast shoal of the spe- 
cies: they were, indeed, so numerous, 


that their ‘ blowing’ was incessant ; and- 


they believed they could not have seen 
less than a hundred. Fearful of alarm- 
ing them with striking any, they re- 
mained for some time motionless, 
watching for a favourable opportunity 
to commence an attack. One of them 
at length arose so near the boat of 
which William Carr was harpooner, 
that he ventured to pull towards it, 
though it was meeting him, and afford- 
ed an indifferent chance of success. 
He, however, fatally for himself, suc- 
ceeded in harpooning it. ‘The boat 
and fish passing each other with great 
rapidity after the stroke, the line was 
jerked out of its place, and instead of 
‘running’ over the stem, was thrown 
over the gunwale ; its pressure in this 
unfavourable position so careened the 
boat, that the side sank below the wa- 
ter, and it began to fill. In this emer- 
gency, the harpooner, who was a fine 
active fellow, seized the bite of the line, 
and attempted to relieve the boat, by 
restoring it to its place; but by some 
singular circumstance, which could not 
be accounted for, a turn of the line 
flew over his arm, in an instant drag- 
ged him overboard, and plunged him 
under water to rise no more! So sud- 
den was the accident, that only one 
man who had his eye upon him at the 
time, was aware of what had happen- 
ed; so that when the boat righted, 
which it immediately did, though half 
full of water, they all at once, on look- 
ing round at an exclamation from the 
man who had seen him launched over- 
board, inquired what had got Carr! 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a 
death more awfully sudden and unex- 
pected.” 

In the magnetic experiments made 
while among the northern ice, scientific 
readers will find much to attract their 
attention ; and the details of meteoro- 
logical appearances will afford, not only 
to scientific, but to general readers, 
much that is curious and interesting. 
The former that magnetic energy may 
be elicited in any piece of steel by per- 
cussion, thus offering a most important 
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resource to shipwrecked seamen ; and 
the latter describes many phenomena 
of surprising beauty and extraordinary 
effect. ‘These resemble magic, and are 
of themselves sufficient to wrap the lost 
Greenland in doubtful and mysterious 
existence. Inverted ships sailing the 
clouds, shadows where there are no 
substances, atmospherical illusions 
bringing distant objects and removing 
near objects to a distance (these are re- 
markably illustrated by several plates,) 
the reflections of vessels seen in the air, 
and the vessels ascertained when they 
are far beyond the ken of human vision, 
ideal coasts, and all the varieties of 
parhelia, borealis, &c. &c. are among 
the natural wonders which involve these 
in “ admired disorder.” Of realities, 
too, there are many strange state- 
ments : thus, 


In the yellowish-green sea, “ having 
(in patches and ‘streaks,) the appear- 
ance of admixture with flowers of sul- 
phur or mustard, whenever the ship 
passed through any of this peculiar wa- 
ter, the patch or streak was divided, 
and did not again unite; from which 
circumstance it appeared, that the col- 
ouring matter was quite superficial. 
Suspecting it to be of an animal nature, 
a quantity of the yellowish-green water 
was procured ; and, on examination 
by the microscope, was found to con- 
tain animalcules in immense numbers. 
The larger proportion of these, consist- 
ing of a transparent substance of a 
lemon-yellow colour,and globular form, 
appeared to possess very little power 
of motion; but a part, amounting, 
perhaps, to a fifth of the whole, were 
in continual action. Some of these 
being seen advancing by a slightly wa- 
ving motion, at the rate of 1-180th of 
an inch ina second, and others spin- 
ning round with considerable celerity, 
gave great interest and liveliness to the 
examination. But the progressive mo- 
tion of the most active, however dis- 
tinct and rapid it might appear under 
a high magnifying power, was, in real- 
ity, extremely slow ; for it did not ex- 
ceed an inch in three minutes. At 
this rate, they would require 151 days 
to travel a nautical mile. The Condor, 
it is generally believed, could fly round 
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the globe at the equator, assisted by a 
favourable gale, in about a week ; these 
animalcules, in still water, could not ac- 
complish the same in less than 8935 
years. 

‘‘ Few circumstances among the mi- 
nuter works of creation have struck 
me with so much surprise as the ap- 
pearance of these animalcules,occurring 
in such myriads, ina sea perpetually 
covered with ice,—exposed to an av- 
erage temperature 15° below the freez- 
ing point,—and subject to be frozen, 
on some occasions at least, during every 
month of the year. The vastness of 
their numbers and their exceeding mi- 
nuteness, are circumstances, discover- 
ed in their examination, of uncommon 
interest. Inadrop of water examin- 
ed, by a power of 28,224 (magnified 
superficies) there were 50 in number, 
on an average, in each square of the 
micrometer glass, of 1-840th of an 
inch in diameter; and as the drop oc- 
cupied a circle ona plate of glass con- 
taining 529 of these squares, there 
must have been in this single drop of 
water, taken out of the yellowish-green 
sea, in a place by no means the most 
discoloured, about 26,450 animalcules. 
Hence, reckoning 60 drops to a dram 
there would be a number in a gallon of 
water, exceeding, by one half, the 
amount of the population of the whole 
globe! It gives a powerful conception 
of the minuteness and wonders of 
creation when we think of more than 
26,000 animals living, obtaining sub- 
sistence, and moving perfectly at their 
ease, without annoyance to one anoth- 
er, in a single drop of water ! 

“ The army which Buonaparte led 
into Russia, in 1812, estimated at 
500,000 men, would have extended in 
a double row, or two men abreast, 
with 2 feet 8 inches space for each cou- 
ple of men, a distance of 1061 English 
miles ;—the same number of these an- 
imalcules arranged in a similar way in 
two rows, but touching one another, 
would only reach 5 feet 21 inches. A 
whale requires a sea, an ocean to sport 
in :—about one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of these animalcules, would have 
abundant room in a tumbler of water.” 
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» WELL, messmate, so Lord 
—* is gone, full of years 

and honour—death has grappled him 
at last. He was a worthy Commander, 
a mild, unassuming man ; rather fond 
of money, to be sure—but the best of 
us has his failings. I think I see him 
at this moment, a tall, thin figure, stand- 
ing in his Admiral’s uniform on the 
deck of the Queen Charlotte. We 
were lying in Basque Roads, the white 
flag was flowing at Rochelle, but the 
French fleet had not yet hoisted it. A 
large party, in their bag-wigs and 
swords, (if I recollect right, a deputa- 
tion from the town,) came alongside on 
the larboard side. His lordship, very 
plainly dressed, placed himself near the 
gangway. On the starboard side of the 
quarter-deck, stood Sir P— M—,* 
firm and erect, one hand thrust into his 
waistcoat pocket, the other arm a- 
kimbo, the right foot advanced,—in all 
the conscious pride of a bold intrepid 
British Tar.—The Monsieurs came on 
board, passed his Lordship with a slight 
salutation, and advanced, full of compli- 
ment, scraping, and bowing to Sir P—, 
who received them with that dignity 
and politeness peculiarly his own. 
His Lordship continued his station, till 
the Rear-Admiral introduced them to 
him as the Commander-in-Chief. The 
last time I saw him was in the Theatre 
at Bourdeaux—Oh it was a glorious 
sight! In the starboard stage-box was 
his Lordship, Sir P— M—, and seve- 
ral of the Captains and officers of the 
fleet in their full naval dress, blue and 
gold. On the larbeard hand, the Duke 
of Wellington, Lord Hill, with other 
distinguished Noblemen and Generals 
in their scarlet uniforms ; while every 
part of the house displayed the British 
costume intermingled with the white of 
the ladies’ dresses. It is true that many 
a regimental coat looked the worse for 
wear, but it heightened the interest of 
the scene—they had known hard ser- 
vice. The play was ¢ Richard Coeur 
de Lion,’ and between the acts ‘ Vive 
Henri Quatre’ was played and sung 


[* Lord Keith and Sir Paltency Malcolm.) 
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with the whole strength of the house. 
The pit of a French theatre, messmate, 
has no seats like ours, but resembles 
the riding-ring at Astley’s. Well, 
nearly in the centre of this area stood 
a brother Tar about half sprung, turn- 
ing his quid, looking wonderfully 
knowing, but perfectly quiet, lest a sus- 
picion should arise that he was ignorant 
of the language. Several shipmates 
were dispersed around, affording con- 
siderable amusement to the assembled 
group of allnations. ‘The song ended, 
and after a few demi-semiquavers, our 
national anthem ‘ God save the King’ 
commenced—’twas an electric shock 
to poor Jack. What! God save the 
King in France! He roared, he bel- 
lowed, accompanied the music, seem- 
ing insensible to the presence of a sin- 
gle individual beside himself. It ceas- 
ed a moment, and then struck up the 
‘College Hornpipe.’ ‘ Clear the 
decks ! Clear the decks !’ cried Jack ; 
and indeed all were glad to get out of 
his way. A space was cleared, and 
he went through the dance in hand- 
some style, to the great delight of all 
present. Bumper after bumper was 
proffered, and as readily swallowed. 
What sailor would shrink from splicing 
the main brace when his King was the 
toast? God save the King was again 
played, but this did not satisfy our jolly 
Tar, now completely groggy. ¢ Rule 
Britannia ! Rule Britannia !’’—-he 
would have Rule Britannia, or he’d 
board the stage and thrash the fiddlers, 
‘ Rule, Britannia, Britannia rules the 
Waves—play up—none of your gam- 
mon. Rule, Britannia, Britanpia rules 
What you won’t, eh ?-—then here 
goes,’ advancing to the orchestra to 
commence his attack. This was too 
much even for French politeness ; and 
another act just commencing, a scuffle 
ensued, in which poor Jack was hoist- 
ed on the shoulders of his messmates, 
who bore him off in triumph, roaring, 





* Rule, Britannia, Britannia rules the waves, 
And Britons never, never, never, never shall be 
slaves.’ ’’ 
AN QLD SAILOR. 
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WONDERS OF THE NEW WORLD. 


PPMHE following account of an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon, which is 
seen at sun-rise on the Cordilleras of 
the Andes, in South America, first wit- 
nessed by Ulloa and his companions in 
the wild heaths of Pambamarca, is cor- 
roborated by late travellers : « At day- 
break the whole of the mountain was 
enveloped in dense clouds, which at 
sun-rise were dissipated, leaving behind 
them vapours of so extreme a tenuity as 
not to be distinguishable to the sight. 
At the side opposite to that where the 
sun rose on the mountain, and at the 
distance of about sixty yards from the 
spot where we were standing, the image 
of each of us was seen represented, as if 
in a mirror, three concentric rainbows 
the last, or most exterior colours of one 
of which touched the first of the follow- 
ing one, being centered on the head. 
Without the whole of them, and at an 
inconsiderable distance, was seen a 
fourth arc purely white. They were 
all perpendicular to the horizon ; and 
in proportion as any one of us moved 
from one side to the other, he was ac- 
companied by the phenomenon, which 
preserved the same order and disposi- 
tion. What was, however, most re- 
markable, was this, that although six 
or seven persons were thus standing 
close together, each of us saw the phe- 
nomenon as it regarded himself, but did 
not perceive it in the others. This, 
adds Bouguer, is a kind of apotheosis, 
in which each of the three or four con- 
centric crowns of a very vivid colour, 
cach of them presenting varieties similar 
to those of the first rainbow, tranquilly 
enjoys the sensible pleasure of reflect- 
ing that the brilliant garland he cannot 
discover in others, is destined for him- 
self alone.” 
A similar phenomenon is described 
‘by Mr. Hagarth, F. R. S. as having 
been seen by him on the 13th of Feb- 


ruary, 1780. His relation is as fol- 
lows. “In ascending, at Rhealt, the 
mountain which forms the eastern boun- 
dary of the vale,of Clwyd (in Denbigh- 
shire) I observed a rare and curious 
phenomenon. In the road above me, 
k was struck with the peculiar appear- 
ance of a very white shining cloud, 
which lay remarkably close to the 
ground. The sun was setting, but 
shone extremely bright. I walked up to 
the cloud, and my shadow was projec- 
ted into it, its superior part being sur- 
rounded, at some distance, by a circle 
of various colours, whose center appear- 
ed to be near the situation of the eye, 
and whose circumference extended to 
the shoulders. This circle was com- 
plete, except what the shadow of my 
body intercepted. It exhibited the 
most vivid colours, the red being outer- 
most, all of them appearing in the same 
order and proportion as they are pre- 
sented to the view by the rainbow. 
It resembled very exactly what in pic- 
tures is termed A GLORY, surrounding 
the heads of saints: not indeed that it 
exhibited the luminous radiance that is 
painted close to the head, but an arch 
of concentric colours placed separately 
and distinctly from it. As I walked 
forward, this glory approached or retir- 
ed, just as the inequality of the ground 
shortened or lengthend my shadow. 
The cloud being sometimes in a small 
valley below me, sometimes on the 
same level, or on higher ground, the 
variation of the shadow and glory be- 
came extremely striking and singular. 
T’o add to the beauty of the scene, there 
appeared, ata considerable distance, to 
the right and left, the arches of a white 
shining bow. ‘These arches were in 
the form of, and broader than a rain- 
bow; but were not completely joined 
into a semicircle above, on account of 
the shallowness of the cloud. 





THE POWER OF MIMICKRY. 


_ Mimickry, as it now stands with us, 
is like a statue, larger’ than life, made 
for a certain height and distance; while 
upon the level with you, its coarse pro- 
portion seems monstrous and overdone. 
Many excellent comedians have had 


this natural talent. Mr. Rymer, that 
great critic, tells us, that Mr. Mount- 
ford was so excellently gifted that way, 
(if we may call it excellence,) that when 
he was train-bearer to the late Chancel- 
lor Jefferies, in the reign of King James 








English Manners. 


the Second, at an entertainment for the 
most eminent lawyers, his master order- 
ed him to come before him, and plead 
a feigned cause, which he performed 
with great eloquence, and in his plead- 
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ings, to the admiration of all present, 
assumed the manner and voice of seve- 
ral of the best pleaders then at the bar, 
even some of those that were present at 
the entertainment. 





ENGLISH MANNERS AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 
(Mod. Voy. and Travels, Ap. 1823. ) 


T is amusing and instructive to see 

ourselves, as in a glass, in the ac- 
counts of foreigners. Persons cannot 
see themselves so well as they are seen 
by others. No nation has a higher 
opinion of itself than the English. T'o- 
reigners, however, take the liberty to 
speak of us as we do of them—as they 
find us ; and though it may not in all 
cases be gratifying to hear what they 
say of us, itis always amusing, and 
often affords a valuable lesson. 

Stephen Perlin, a French ecelesias- 
tic, who was in England in the reign of 
Edward VI., and who wrote with all 
the prejudices of his countrymen, is ex- 
tremely scurrilous :—“ One may ob- 
serve of the English,” says he, “ that 
they are neither valiant in war, nor 
faithful in peace, which is apparently 
by experience ; for although they are 
placed in a good soil, and a good coun- 
try, they are wicked, and so extremely 
fickle, that at one moment they will a- 
dore a prince, and the next moment they 
would kill or crucify him. They have 
a mortal enmity to the French, whom 
they conceive to be their ancient ene- 
mies, and in common callus French 
dogs—but they hate all sports of stran- 
gers. It displeases me that these vil- 
lains, in their own country, spit in our 
faces,although,when they are inFrance, 
we treat them like divinities. But 
herein the French demonstrate them- 
selves to be of anoble and generous 
spirit.” He afterwards tempers his 
abuse with some compliments, particu- 
larly to our females :—‘“ The men are 
large, handsome, and ruddy, with flaxen 
hair, being in a northern latitude ; the 
women, of any estimation, are the great- 
est beauties in the world, and as fair as 
alabaster, without offence to those of 
[taly, Flanders, and Germany be it 
spoken ; they are also cheerful and 
courteous, and of a good address.” Of 





the country he says, “ In this kingdom 
are so many beautiful ships, so hand- 
some are hardly to be seen elsewhere 
in the whole world. Here are also 
many fine islands and plenty of pasture, 
with such quantities of game, that in 
these islands (which are all surrounded 
with woods and thick hedges) it is not 
uncustomary to see at one time more 
than 100 rabbits running about in one 
meadow.” He speaks, perhaps, in just 
terms, of what was a great fault in our | 
national character then, and is even too 
much so now—our fondness for drink- 
ing. “ The English are great drun- 
kards. In drinking or eating they will 
say to you a hundred times, ‘ I drink 
to you,’ and you should answer them 
in their language, ‘JI pledge you.’ 
When they are drunk, they will swear 
blood and death that you shall drink all 
that is in your cup. But it is to be no- 
ted, as I have before said, that in this 
excellent kingdom there is no kind of 
order, for the people are reprobates, 
and thorough enemies to good manners 
and letters, and know not whether they 
belong to God or the devil.” 

Hentzner, the German traveller, who 
was here in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, is far more candid, and rather 
laughs at, than censures us. He says, 
“The English are serious, like the 
Germans, and lovers of show: they 
excel in dancing and music, for they are 
active and lively, though of a thicker 
make than the French ; they cut their 
hair close on the middle of the head, 
letting it grow on either side ; they are 
good sailors and better pirates, cunning, 
treacherous, and thievish ; about 500 
are said to be hanged annually at [on- 
don ; they give the wall as the place ot 
honour ; hawking is the general sport 
of the gentry ; they are more polite in 
eating than the French, devouring less 
bread but more meat, which they roast 
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in perfection ; they puta deal of sugar 
i their drink ; their beds are covered 
with tapestry, even those of the far- 
mers ; they are often molested with 
scurvy, said to have first crept into 
England with the Norman conquest. 
in the field they are powerful, success- 
ful against their enemies, impatient of 
any thing like slavery ; vastly fond of 
great noises that fill the air, such as the 
tring of cannon, drums, and the ring- 
ing of bells ; so that it is common for a 
number of them, that have got a glass 
in their heads, to go up in some belfry 
and ring the bells for hours together, for 
the sake of exercise. If they see a fo- 
reigner very well made or particularly 
handsome, they will say it is a pity he 
is not an L;.NGLISHMAN.” 

Le Serre, who attended Mary de 
Medicis to England, when she visited 
her daughter Henrietta Maria,the queen 
of Charles II., and who partook of all 
the hospitalities of the English court, 
(whatever he might think )speaks ofus in 
the most enthusiastic terms. Our ladies 
he describes as perfect divinities, and 
the country and inhabitants generally, 
as worthy the highest admiration. ‘To 
be sure, he was writing the description 
of a most splendid spectacle, of which 
he was the witness, where the people 
were all dressed in their holiday clothes, 
and as the same kind of ceremony at- 
tended the queen’s mother, all the way 
from her landing at Dover, he may be 
said to have seen the best side of us. 


Jorevin de Rochford, another French 
traveller in the time of Charles U., says 
— This nation is tolerably polite, in 
which they, in a great measure, resem- 
ble the French, whose modes and fash- 
ions they study and imitate. ‘They are 
in general large, fair, pretty well made, 
and have good faces. They are good 
warriors on the land, but more particu- 
larly so on the sea: they are dexterous 
and courageous, proper to engage ina 
field of battle, where they are not 
afraid of blows. And the honour of 
understanding the art of ship-building 
beyond all the other nations of Europe 
must be allowed to the English. 
Strangers in general are not liked in 
London, even the Irish and Scots, who 
are the subjects of the same king. They 
have a great respect for their women, 


whom they court will all imaginable ci- 
vility. They always sit at the head of 
the table, and dispose of what is placed 
on it by helping every one, entertaining 
the company with some pleasant con- 
ceit or agreeable story. In fine, they 
are respected as mistresses, whom ev- 
ery one is desirous of obeying, so that 
to speak with truth, England is the 
paradise of women, as Spain and Italy 
is their purgatory.” 

The above travellers, it will be rec- 
ollected, are describing our forefathers, 
and drawing a picture which, in some 
respects, is as new to us as it was to 
them. The next is a traveller of com- 
paratively modern days—a man of in- 
formation, and apparently good nature. 
He speaks, as indeed almost all foreign- 
ers do, of the same extreme rudeness 
of the lower orders of English, but be- 
stows every praise en the higher ranks, 
as well as on the country generally. 
The person we allude to is M. Grossly, 
who wrote his Tour in the year 1772. 
—Our custom of shaking hands, he de- 
scribes very ludicrously :—“ To take a 
man by the arm,” says he, “and shake 
it until his shoulder is almost disloca- 
ted, is one of the grand testimonies of 
friendship which the English give each 
other, when they happen to meet. 
This they do very coolly ; there is no 
expression of friendship in their coun- 
tenances, yet the whole soul enters into 
the arm which gives the shake; and 
this supplies the place of the embraces 
and salutes of the French.” 

The following sketches of London 
were drawn by Mr. Karamsin, a Rus- 
sian traveller, about the year 1798 :-— 


“JT sent for a barber, and they 
brought me a thick phlegmatic Eng- 
lishman, who, having first unmercifully 
flayed my face, plastered my head with 
flour and tallow. ‘ Alas, 1 am now no 
longer in Paris,’ I said to myself, with 
a sigh, ‘ where the powder-puff of the 
ingenious lively Rulet played like a 
gentle zephyr around my head, and 
strewed it with a resplendent white 
aromatic rime.’ ‘To my complaints 


that he was flaying me, that his poma- 
tum stunk, and that his hair-powder 
was only coarse flour, the unpolished 
English barber sullenly answered, ‘ 1 
don’t understand you, Sir !’ 
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“ — put on my Parisian frock, be- 
thought me of dear France with a sigh, 
and walked out in a very melancholy 
mood. But the cloud that darkened 
my soul svon vanished at the sight of 
the beautiful illumination, which pre- 
sented itself to my wondering eyes.— 
Though the sun was scarcely set, all 
the lamps in the streets were lighted 
up. There are thousands of them, 
and whichever way I turn I behold a 
fiery string, as it were, extended 
through the air; I had never before 
seen any thing similar to it, andI no 
longer wondered at the mistake of a 
German prince, who on making his en- 
try into London, imagined that it was 
an illumination provided on purpose 
to welcome him with peculiar marks of 
honour. The English are fond of light, 
and they spend millions to supply, by 
artificial, the want of the solar rays— 
an indubitable proof of the national 
wealth. 

*¢ Whoever calls London noisy must 
either never have seen it, or must have 
no correct idea of what a noisy city is. 
London js populous it is true; but, 
compared with Paris, and even with 
Moscow, it is extraordinary quiet. 
The inhabitants of London seem to be 
either half asleep, or overcome with 
lassitude from their excessive activity 
and exertion. If the rattling of the 
carriages did not, from time to time, 
shake the auditory nerve, a stranger 
might frequently suppose he had be- 
come deaf, while passing along some 
of the most populous and most fre- 
quented streets. I stepped into several 
coffee-houses, where I found from 20 
to 30 persons reading the newspapers, 
and drinking their port ; while the pro- 
foundest silence reigned in the room, 
except that perhaps every quarter of 
an hour, one hears a solitary ‘ Your 
Health, Gentlemen ’ Can it then ex- 
cite wonder, that the English are such 
deep thinkers, and that their parliamen- 
tary orators know not when to leave 
off, when once they have begun to 
speak ? it would seem as if they were 
tired of, and willing to make amends 
for their usual taciturnity. 

‘‘ But if my ears thus enjoy rest and 
quiet, my eyes are the more busily en- 
gaged. In London, too, the women 





are very handsome, and they dress with 
tasteful simplicity ; they are all without 
either powder or paint, and wear hats, 
which seem to have been invented by 
the Graces themselves ; they seem rath- 
er to fly than to walk; their neat little 
feet, which peep out from under their 
snow-white muslin robe, scarcely touch 
the pavement. Over their white corset 
an Indian shawl is spread, on which 
their fair hair descends in charming 
ringlets : for tome, at least, it seems 
that the greater part of the English 
women have fair hair: the most beauti- 
ful of them, however, are brunettes. 
The physiognomies of the men may be 
arranged under three classes; they are 
either surly, good-natured, or brutish. 
I can safely swear, that in no other 
country have I seen so many brutish 
faces as here; and I am now convinced 
that Hogarth drew from nature.—Such 
physiognomies are, it is true, only to be 
met with among the populace ; but 
there is so much variety, so much char- 
acteristic expression in them, that ten 
Lavaters weuld scarcely be able to 
point out the bad qualities and propen- 
sities which they indicate.” 

Besides these, we have had Dr. 
WENDEBorN’s view of England ; a very 
flattering and well-tempered account of 
our manners, characters, and institu- 
tions, in the middle of the reign of 
George the third. Afterwards, M.Von 
ARCHENTOLTz drew a picture of Eng- 
land : he praised the nation, and held it 
up as an example to others. But, du- 
ring the last war,one PitLet, a French- 
man, published a most disgusting por- 
trait of E:ngland, caricatured and libell- 
ed our women, and represented the men 
as universal and habitual drunkards. 
‘Phe last severe strictures were those 
of a New-Englandman, of which we 
gave the substance in a late number of 
this work. 

In every respect it is useful, as a 
means of improvement, and as a cor- 
rector of vanity, to read and study 
these notions of foreigners. Like 
English travellers in others countries, 
they make their own habits the stand- 
ards of perfection : but their criticisms 
enable us to make comparisons, and 
rub off the rust of our own prejudices. 
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TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. 


BY DR. A. H. NIEMEYER. 


(Translated from the German, Ap. 1823.) 


MY stay in the country was too 
short to enable me to consider 
the prevailing manners and ways of 
living in all the various shapes they of- 
fer to the traveller. I have, indeed, 
given myself every trouble to come in 
contact with persons of different and 
manifold dispositions and employments 
and, in this respect, 1 have succeeded. 
[have neither neglected to visit the 
poor miserable disfricts in the City, 
Southwark, and St. Giles’s, where the 
lowest classes dwell, nor the most 
sumptuous quarters, the abode of afflu- 
ence. By far too many figures, how- 
ever, present themselves to me, that I 
could execute and give a proper finish 
to so great a picture. For this pur- 
‘pose, too, it would be necessary to pos- 
sess the talent of the noblest historical 
painters, of a West, an Angelica ; and 
to unite, that of a Tenier with those of 
the masters of caricatures, Hogarth 
and Rowlandson. 

The difference of classes consti- 
tutes here, as every where, the princi- 
pal difference in the manners. It is, 
however, certainly more difficult in 
England, than in other countries, to 
ascertain this difference from external 
appearances. This arises from the 
manner of dress. The men’s cos- 
tume displays the greatest simplicity. 
The quality of the articles worn is, in- 
deed, various ; but, whatever meets the 
eye, whether in the street, or in com- 
pany, whether worn by the minister 
of state, the opulent lord, the mer- 
chant, the wealthy mechanic, the clerk 
in the counting-house, is throughout, 
the same ; and, in the usual intercourse 
of social life, the court gala alone ex- 
cepted, no exception is made therein. 
In the most populous streets I have 
never noticed any person who was to 
be distinguished by any external mark, 
particular uniform, the decoration of 
an order, or any thing similar. What 
in Germany becomes a kind of duty 
to wear, would here create surprise, 
and probably, would expose the wear- 
er only to the insults and ridicule of 
the populace. 


It is in no respect different with re- 
gard to the dress of the women. The 
real worth and costliness of the articles, 
not the particular manner of dress, 
constitutes the: difference. In certain 
parts of the town, I thought I perceiv- 
ed only persons of rank, however they 
may vary in situation of life and pro- 
perty, because, in ordinary life, the 
humblest chambermaid wears her hat 
and muslin dress, as well as the richest 
lady ; and, upon occasions, only of 
court ceremony, sumptuous festivals, 
or upon her visits to the Italian Opera, 
does the latter display all the magnifi- 
cence and expense of dress. 

In many establishments the date 
hour of tea-time, concludes the ar- 
rangement of meals. <A simple but 
cold supper is, nevertheless, to be met 
with sometimes, when the dinner hour 
happens between four and five o’clock. 
This supper takes place between the 
hours of nine andten. It is natural, 
however, to imagine, from the way of 
life led by the great, that when we 
read of the supper commencing at four 
or five o’clock in the morning, that the 
same bears a proportion to a dinner at 
seven or eight in the evening, the nat- 
ural consequence of which is, that in 
such houses, the hours of rising cor- 
respond almost with our dinner hour. 

This is to be attributed partly to the 
immense size of the town, and to the 
course of business. The courts of 
justice and of law, the offices, the 
counting-houses, the members of which 
are frequently obliged to make a jour- 
ney of several miles, cannot be shut so 
soon, opened again, and the business 
terminated, asin smaller places. To 
which may be added, that all the mails 
take their departure after midnight, 
and that a letter is certain of being for- 
warded, if delivered, even at the office, 
a short time before twelve o’clock. 
Thus, in this great emporium of the 
trade of the world, the merchant fre- 
quently avails himself of the last mo- 
ment he is allowed to wait, to forward 
any fresh intelligence that may trans- 
pire. 














THE SUNDAY IN ENGLAND. 

Almost all travellers complain that 
they found nothing more melancholy 
than the British manner of keeping the 
Sunday. They assure us that on that 
day all nature appears expired, and 
that every tone of joy is hushed in sor- 
row. They pity the people who are 
thus denied every lawful enjoyment, 
and consider our laws far more happy, 
which are strangers to this constraint. 
I frankly assert that the Sunday has 
not appeared to me so gloomy and joy- 
less, and that I reckon many of the 
Sundays I passed in England amongst 
the most pleasing days of my recollec- 
tion, and cannot even suppress the 
wish that we at least might see a little 
more of that practised in Germany 
which is found in the highly respectable 
families of that country, both with res- 
pect to character and religious educa- 
tion. Iam not here meaning to speak 
of those who, imbued with a stern re- 
ligious melancholy, consider it a sin to 
divert themselves with the most inno- 
cent recreations, such as playing upon 
an instrument, or the reading of any 
book the contents of which treat not of 
religious subjects, and think themselves 
obliged to keep the sabbath holy, more 
in a sense of the old testament than in 
a christian one ; but I mean to speak 
of those who could not but wish, that a 
certain uniform sentiment were introdu- 
ced also into Germany in keeping the 
hours of Sunday.— 

{ think, however, that whoever does 
not consider the theatre, balls, and gam- 
bling, as indispensable in order to be 
amused or to get rid of his ennui ; who- 
ever has not lost all taste for the great 
beauties ef nature and the joys of a no- 
ble and cheerful sociability in the fami- 
ly circle, cannot fail in being merry both 
within and without London, even on 
the Sunday. 


FIRST IMPRESSION MADE BY THE NA- 
TIONAL CHAKACTER, THE SOCIAL 
LIFE, AND THE TON OF INTER- 
COURSE. 

What first presents itself to the trav- 
eller in foreign countries, and which he 
encounters at almost every step he takes, 
is the peculiarity in the customs, man- 
ners, and habits of social life, with 
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which, in order not to appear singular, 
he must. necessarily make himself ac- 
quainted. Nevertheless, we become 
nearly as soon accustomed thereto as 
the eye to new objects. Afier a few 
weeks residence we begin to pass rapid- 
ly over what at the beginning was wont 
to fix our attention for several days, and 
which we thought we should never 
grow tired of considering.—Just as ea- 
sily we accommodate ourselves to the 
established manner of arranging the 
day and plan of life. 

I had heard and read so much of the 
coldness, reserve, and even of the pride 
of the English, who contemn every 


thing foreign, that it would but little: 


have astonished me had I found this 
generally so. I will however not den 

that single occurrences of this kind have 
come before me, and that, for example, 
in my travels during the voyage, in the 
post coaches, I have made many an ac- 
quaintance, which left not the slightest 
wish in my ‘mind to continue them. In 
places particularly where many people 
meet together, for example, in coffee 
houses and inns, there is opportunity 
to perceive the unusual taciturnity and 
love of science which prevails ; as fre- 
quently persons who have been long 
and intimately acquainted with each 
other, can sit for hours by the side of 
the fire without uttering one word; nay, 
they seem to wonder if, according to 
our German social manner which in- 
clines so much to discourse, you endea- 
vour to address it tothem. In the do- 
mestic circles 1 found, particularly the 
younger unmarried ladies, for the most 
part, very still, and always purposely 
shy. Persons, who have long lived 
amongst the English, assert also, that 
in family cireles and friendly meetings 
itis not rarely the case, that a long 
pause follows after a long conversation. 
It remains to be decided therefore by 
the feelings of each individual, whether 
this has not more charms for the man 
who knows how to employ himself 
within the resources of his own mind, 
than an endless chatter about nothings, 
and the tiresome endeavours of many 
companions, male or female, never to 
let the conversation drop, and who, 
that they may only speak, are continu- 
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ally making the most common-place 
questions. 

Speaking, however, from my own 
experience, ‘L-cannot at all agree in the 
complaint which has been made of a 
thorough cold or repulsive conduct. 
First of all, I must praise the great po- 
liteness with which the stranger is set 
right by those who are altogether unac- 
quainted with him. As I never hada 
Laquais de place, even in the first 
weeks of my stay, in order that I might 
find my own way by myself the more 
readily, I have been frequently exposed 
to the necessity of troubling persons I 
met with questions; and I have tried 
this purposely with people of all condi- 
tions of life. Never has an unfriendly 
word. put me tothe blush; generally 
speaking, however, a polite manner in 
putting people into the right road, is a 
tolerable common virtue, which may 
have suffered here and there a little by 
incomprehensible or even troublesome 
questions made by the foreigner. The 
nature of man inclines him to participa- 
tion; and even the feeling, that we 
know something better than another 
who may be our superior, is often an 
agreeable one. 


Th the society of the better-informed 
classes you indeed expect in vain that 
formal ceremony, those low reverences, 
and established usages of outward po- 
liteness upon arrival and taking leave, 
to which formerly at least people were 
accustomed in Germany, although they 
are daily losing their ground. On the 
other hand, however, true politeness 
reigns in England, together with the 
noblest simplicity of manner ; consist- 
ing more in facts than in words. ‘The 
hand is given to the person of the high- 
est rank, as well as to the equal, and 
you are certain of a friendly return. 
The lord, as well as your friend, is sa- 
luted with a good morning, and leave 
taken of them, with a good evening, or 
a goodnight. Embracing and kissing, 

- amongst men, appear to the English as 
unnatvral, and the man would be expo- 
sed to insult even, should he be seen 
following the German custom in the 
street. ‘This, indeed may be carried 
too far; but we must still allow, that 
the fine token of love and inward 
Friendship, is sacrificed by us too much 
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to unnecessary ceremony ; and we must 
rejoice rather, that what had become a 
frequently burthensome, and wherc- 
withai a repugnant custom, is disap- 
pearing more and more from the circles 
of the men ; for example, that of offer- 
ing, after any great: social entertain- 
ment, 30 or 40 embraces, twice or three 
times as many kisses, and, as formerly 
was the custom, of kissing the hand of 
every lady. Amongst the English 
women, I have never noticed this latter 
custom at coming and going, but fre- 
quently in families,amongst affectionate 
parents, children, brothers and sisters. 


The strong exterior contrast of ranks, 
sO common in our country, appears 
less frequent in England, and in this 
respect too, one of the finest peculiari- 
ties of British life is indisputably dis- 
played. Every one feels in that coun- 
try, that he is free born, that, by the 
constitution of the country, as well as 
by his natural liberty, he is a protected 
man, and that all, in the eye of the law, 
have an equal right. He knows that, 
either personally, or by his representa- 
tive, he has a voice in the great con- 
cerns of the nation; that, if he com- 
mits a crime, his equals will judge him, 
that he is secured from the oppressions 
of overbearance, whether of the nod/es, 
the military or the clergy, so long as 
he confines himself only within the 
bounds of the laws. Attempts are not 
wanting, even in England, of individu- 
al members of these classes, to elevate 
themselves above the others. But as 
every house proprietor thinks his house 
is his castle, so every citizen of the state 
considers the principles of the consti- 
tution as the bulwark of his liberty. 
Much of this, indeed, may consist in 
imagination, but this, of itself, frequent- 
ly makes us contented and happy. 
This spirit is cherished from early 
youth ; it grows up with the boy and 
the young man. Parents themselves 
treat their sons, sacred as the paternal 
power is, in this spirit ; and the domes- 
tic education is, in the highest degree, 
liberal. Hence arises the unconstrain- 
ed manner of intercourse of all ranks 
amongst each other ; hence the facility, 
as soon as a person only is decently at- 
tired, of getting access to the first hous- 
es without much ceremony ; hence the 

















candour in opposing in public meetings 
and assemblies of the people, the Dake 
and the Earl, as wellas a brewer of 
beer, if they should happen not to be of 
the same opinion. Of this the debates 
in parliament are the best proof. But 
as these debates are public, they are 
known to and read by all ranks, and 
form the public spirit. 


This public spirit is not a little cher- 
ished and promoted by all public events, 
mutually serviceable enterprizes, and 
institutions forming the most useful top- 
ic of conversation. In Germany, even 
men of superior education can find de- 
light for hours in the petty novelties of 
the day, in the miserable prattle about 
what men say, how they dress them- 
selves,receive visits,or go out ; and fre- 
quently the most insipid jokes, which, 
on account of their being so continually 
repeated, are called ‘stereotypes, are 
preferred to the most scientific subjects. 
Such things are not suited, as many 
impartial observers who have lived in 
England many years assure me, to the 
taste of well-educated company in that 
country. Politics and trade are indeed 
the principal theme of discourse. But 
an interest is also evinced for what is 
generally serviceable to mankind, and 
many matters of this nature are fre- 
quently treated of with the greatest 
earnestness over a glass of porter or 
wine. 

From this kind of conversation, a 
certain seriousness must naturally ac- 
company social life; and the loud and 
frequently noisy behaviour, as well as 
ihe shout of any individual, would ap- 
pear as a failure in good manners. But 
this is the reason of a large mass of 
sound ideas, of a perspicuity in opinion, 
and an ability in expression, being ex- 
tended in all classes of people; in 
which respect it cannot be denied that 
Life forms the Englishman far more 
than the School. That public spirit, 
as far as it consists in the participation 
in the general concerns of the nation, 
Sometimes displays itself in a manner 
which would excite any thing but res- 
pect, or a wish that it might so exist 
amongst us, is already sufficiently 
known from the events which have late- 
ly occurred. If popular meetings, like 
the Jast in London and Manchester ; 
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if at sometimes earnest, and at others 
laughable speeches, proclamations and 
actions, astonish less there, and proba- 
bly occasion less harm than they would 
with us; this must be attributed to the 
constitution, which affords security in 
such manifold ways; although the re- 
flecting and the reasonable part of the 
nation are not perfectly easy at such 
scenes, and think of measures to ward 
off the storm, well knowing how much 
evil generally ensues, when the poorer 
classes of people wish to effect by 
force, that change which can only be 
the work of deep reflection, and a pro- 
found insight into the real situation of 
things. 

But there are finer effects of this 
public spirit, which, although less tak- 
en notice of in German publications, 
and on that account too little known 
out of England, merit far more our res- 
pect and consideration. ‘Through that 
spirit, institutions, coalitions, and 
foundations, have been brought about, 
partly in the capital, partly in the whole 
country and the most distant colonies, 
which, both in the excellence of their 
appointment, as well as in the grandeur 
of their plans, hardly have their equal. 


Two principal motives have certain- 
ly operated to this effect, in an equal 
degree: on the one hand, it might al- 
most be said, that the disposition is in~ 
herent in the nation for every thing 
which appertains to the public weal 
and national instruction, were the lat- 
ter only to be effected by the most rigid 
application of human powers; on the 
other hand, the religious spirit, which, 
whether more or less pure, is still indis- 
putably extended amongst all ranks in 
England more than elsewhere. Both 
have had a very great share in many 
of the important institutions and coali- 
tions of modern times, which, as soon 
as we are better acquainted with them, 
exceed almost all expectation and im- 
agination. If the first idea of these 
originated with a large number of enter- 
prising men, animated with a religious 
spirit, and an high zeal for maintaining 
and extending the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, they found also, from those who 
probably participated not in that spirit 
with them, or were even unbelievers 
or indifferent, the most powerful sup- 
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port. They are animated at least by a 
lively spirit for every thing which the 
human weal, liberty, and industry de- 
mands, or which can contribute any 
thing to the honour and renown of the 
nation. On this account it is that we 
see princes, dukes, and many other 
members of the highest classes, who 
enjoy not altogether the reputation of a 
particular religious feeling, or austerity 
of morals, still connect themselves wil- 


Original Poetry. 


lingly and frequently with all assem. 
blies or institutions, the end of which 
is directed to mutually useful enterpri- 
zes or the highest concerns of humanity ; 
and protect and advance them by a 
patronage which they willingly under- 
take. How far vanity may find a 
place therein is:their concern. The 
general good gains always by their in- 
terest and influence. 





(New Mon. May.) 


THE VOICE 


I COME, I come! ye have call’d me long, 

I come o’er the mountains with light and song ! 
Ye may trace my step o’er the wakening earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet’s birth, 
By the primrose-stars in the shadowy grass, 

By the green leaves opening as I pass. 


I have breathed on the South, and the chesnut-flowers 
By thousands have burst from the forest-bowers, 
And the ancient graves, and the fallen fanes, 

Are veil’d with wreaths on Italian plains. 

—But it is not for me, in my hour of bloom, 

To speak of the ruin or the tomb! 


I have pass’d o’er the hills of the stormy Narth, 
And the larch has hung all his tassels forth, 

The fisher is out on the sunny sea, 

And the rein-deer bounds thro’ the pasture free, 
And the pine has a fringe of sefter green, 

And the moss looks bright where my step has been. 


I have sent through the wood-path a gentle sigh, 
And call’d out each voice of the deep blue sky, 
From the night-bird’s Jay through the starry time 
Xn the groves of the soft Hesperian clime, 

To the swan’s wild note by the Iceland lakes, 
When the dark fir-bough into verdure breaks. 


From the streams and founts I have loosed the chain ; 
They are sweeping on the silvery main, 

They are flashing down from the mountain-brows, 
They are flinging spray on the forest boughs, 

‘They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves. 


Come forth, O ye children of gladness, come ! 
Where the violets lie may be now your home. 

Ye of the rose-cheek and dew-bright eye, 

And the bounding footstep, to méet me fly, 

With the lyre, and the wreath, and the joyous lay, 
Come forth to the sunshine, I may not stay! 


Away from the dwellings of care-worn men, 
The waters are sparkling in wood and in glen, 
Away from the chamber and dusky hearth, 

‘The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth, 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 
And Youth is abread in my green domains. 


OF SPRING, 


But ye !—ye are changed since ye met me last, 

A shade of earth has been round you cast! 

There is that come over your brow and eye 

Which speaks of a world where the flowers must die ! 
Ye smile!—but your smile hath a dimness yet— 
—Oh! what have ye look’d on since last we met? 


Ye are chang’d, ye are chang’d !—and I see not here 
All whom I saw in the vanish’d year ! 

There were graceful heads, with their ringlets bright 
Which toss’d in the breeze with a play of light; 
There were eyes, in whose glistening laughter lay, 
No faint remembrance of dull decay. 


There were steps, that flew o’er the cowslip’s head. 

As if for a banquet all earth were spread ! 

There were voices that rung thro’ the sapphire sky, 

And had nota sound of mortality ! 

—Are they gone ?—is their mirth from the green 
hills pass’d ? 

—Ye have look’d on Death since ye met me last ! 


I know whence the shadow comes o’er ye now, 
Ye have strewn the dust on the sunny brow ! 

Ye have given the lovely to the earth’s embrace, 
She hath taken the fairest of Beauty’s race ! 

With their laughing eyes and their festal crown, 
They are gone from amongst you in silence down. 


They are gone from amongst you, the bright and fair, 

Ye have lost the gleam of their shining hair ! 

—But I know of a world where there falls no blight, 

I shall find them there with their eyes of light! 

Where Death ’midst the blooms of the morn may 
dwell, 

I tarry no longer,—farewell, farewell ! 


The summer is hastening, on soft winds borne, 
Ye may press the grape, ye may bind the corn ! 
For me, I depart toa brighter shore, 

Ye are mark’d by care, ye are mine no more. 

I go where the loved who have left you dwell, 


And thefflowers are not Death’s ;—fare ye well, fare- 
well! 
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(Literary Gazette.) 


THE SNOW-SPIRIT. 


NO! ne’er did the wave in its element steep 
An island of lovelier charms ; 

It blooms in the giant embrace of the deep, 
Like Hebe in Hercules’ arms. 


The tint of your bowers is balm to the eye, 
Their melody balm to the ear ; 

But the fiery planet of day is too nigh, 
And the Snow-Spirit never comes here. 


The down from his wings is as white, as the pearl 
Thy lips for their cabinet stole, 

And it falls on the green earth, as melting, my girl, 
Asa murmur of thine on the soul. 


Then fly to the clime where he pillows the death, 
As he cradles the birth, of the year; 

Bright are your bowers, and balmy your breath, 
But the Snow-Spirit never comes here, 


WRITTEN IN BERMUDA- 


How sweet to behold him, when, borne on the gale, 
Abd brightening the bosom of morn, 

He flings, like the priest of Diana, a veil 
O’er the brow of each virginal thorn. 


But think not the veil he so chillingly casts 
Is the veil of a vestal severe : 

No, no! you will see what a moment it lasts, 
Should the Snow-Spirit ever come here. 


Then fly to this region, lay open his zone, 
And he'll weep ail his brilhancy dim, 

To think that a bosom as white as his own, 
Should not melt in the day-beam like him. 


Oh ! lovely the print of those delicate feet, 
On his luminous path will appear ; 
Fly! fly ! my beloved, this island is sweet, 
But the Snow-Spirit cannot come here 
Collett’s Rel. of Lit, 
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VI. 


(New Mon. May.) 


OF THE TOOTH-ACHE. 


OF all the complaints incident to the 
human frame, the tooth-ache is one 

of the most painful. ‘There are people 
enough who would willingly give large 
sums to any one who should discover a 
speedy and certain cure for it. How 
frequently you hear this observation 
with reference to other painful disor- 
ders ; but those who make use of it 
know not what they are talking about. 
Tooth-ache is a species of disease 
of which there are many varieties. To 
talk of a specific for tooth-ache is, in 
reality, just as absurd as to desirea 
specific for all the disorders of infants— 
a specific for a multitude of evils, which 
are comprehended, indeed, under one 
general name, but the causes and na- 
tures of which are not only very dif- 
ferent from, but frequently quite con- 
trary to, one another. So little, then, 
as we can expect to discover a medi- 
cine that shall deserve the appellation 
of a universal specific for all diseases, 
because many of them require totally 
different treatment ; so little can we 
build upon an infallible remedy for the 
tooth-ache. Hence it is that some 
medicines, which in certain cases have 
removed the tooth ache, have in others 
either done ne good, or perhaps aggra- 


vated the complaint ; and that a univer- 
sal remedy for tooth-acbe is as grossly 
absurd as all other universal remedies 
without exception. 

Before I proceed to the proper treat- 
ment for tooth ache, I shall describe 
the different kinds of that disorder, and 
the reader will then perceive that the 
opprobrium commonly thrown upon 
physicians, as being ignorant of a cer- 
tain cure for these complaints, rests on 
no other ground than this, that people 
confound the one with the other, and 
that the remedies which are beneficial 
in one case are applied in others which 
they cannot possibly relieve. ‘There 
are, however, some good palliatives 
which afford ease in most kinds of 
tooth-ache; and this is the reason why 
some of them have been found more 
generally efficacious than others. 


When tooth-ache lasts long and is vi- 
olent, it has no small influence on a 
person’s general health. It may be at- 
tended with sleepless nights, high fever, 
delirium, ulcers, tumours, caries of the 
bones, convulsions, swoons, and other 
distressing symptoms. The most com- 
mon kinds of tooth-ache proceed from 
the following causes: 1. from hollow 
teeth; 2. from inflammation of the ner- 
vous membrane that covers the teeth 
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and spread into the gums; 3. from a 
cold catarrhal humour that settles upon 
the nerves of the the teeth; 4. from a 
general acrimony of the juices, either 
scorbutic, or of some other kind; 5. 
from a gouty or rheumatic afiection; 6. 
from dentition in children. Mauriceau 
describes a kind of tooth-ache peculiar 
to pregnant women, and Raulin another 
incident to hysteric females; to say 
nothing of others which are not so es- 
sentially different as those here enume- 
rated. Sometimes there is a concur- 
rence of the causes of the different 
kinds of tooth-ache, »nd in these cases 
there is greater latitude in the choice of 
remedies; but their operation is slow- 
er, and frequently the diagnostics of 
these kinds are too obscure. 


I shall first consider the tooth-ache 
as occasioned by hollow teeth. 

The decay of the tooth uncovers the 
nerve which it contains; for every 
tooth is furnished with a nerve as well 
as with blood-vessels, which, as it were, 
supply it with life and nourishment. 
The nerve thus exposed is affected by 
the air, by food, both solid and liquid, 
and also by the corrosive humour 
which is destroying the tooth ; and all 
these occasion pains which are some- 
times more and at others less violent. 
When the tooth is considerably decay- 
ed and hollow, this species of tooth- 
ache is sufficiently defined, and no oth- 
er diagnostics are required. A person 
who has many hollow teeth may, nev- 
ertheless, be troubled with tooth-ache 
of other kinds, in which caries has no 
share ; but this must be inferred from 
their symptoms. 

A tooth that is quite decayed must 
be extracted; for it is dangerous to 
leave it, even when the nerve is actual- 
ly destroyed. It not only communi- 
cates a bad smell to the breath, but in- 
jures the gum ; it prevents the patient 
from chewing with the adjoining teeth, 
so that they become covered with tar- 
tar, or they too, perhaps, contract ca- 
ries, and thus the evil spreads farther 
and farther. Sometimes the carious 


matter penetrates through the small 
apertures by which the nerves and ves- 
sels enter the tooth, to its very roots 
and to the cavities of the jaw-bone, in 
which cases hard tumours arise on the 
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sides of the face or chin, which never 
can be cured till the tooth is extracted. 
Ulcers and caries of the jaw itself are 
the most dangerous consequences to be 
apprehended when decayed teeth are 
lefttoo long in their places. Those 
who are reluctant to lose them on ac- 
count of the unsightly. vacancies which 
they leave in the mouth, ‘may have the 
defect supplied by artificial teeth, es- 
pecially if the decay does not originate 
in the root of the tooth, but in the bedy 
of it, or that part which projects from 
the gum. In such cases where the 
roots are yet sound, the carious remnant 
of the body may be broken off, and re- 
placed either with an artificial tooth, 
a seal’s, or one taken from a human 
subject ; for dentists of great experi- 
ence have asserted that it is more ad- 
visable to leave the roots in than to ex- 
tract them. In this manner both jaws 
may be furnished with a complete set 
of artificial teeth, when not one of their 
original stock is remaining. 


In case the roots also be decayed, it 
will be necessary to take them out too: 
but this operation is painful, and pa- 
tients naturally dislike to submit to it. 
Here recourse might be had to those 
menstrua, the application of which to 
the hellow of a decayed tooth is said to 
loosen it so completely, that in a short 
time it may be removed, without the 
least pain, with the fingers only. There 
are dentists who pretend to possess ap- 
plications of this sort, but make a secret 
of their composition ; indeed, there is 
no reason to doubt that such applica- 
tion may exist. This effect has been 
attributed to the root of henbane and of 
asparagus, when put into the hollow of 
the tooth. Itis not improbable that 
the authority of Celsus occasioned: the 
recommendation of these vegetables, 
because he prescribed an infusion of the 
root of henbane in water mixed with 
vinegar, or in wine, for tooth-ache. 
Should it have any effect, however, it 
can go no farther, in my opinion, than 
easing the pain, but cannot loosen the 
tooth in the socket ; and in other res- 
pects the use of it is attended with so 
much danger that I should not advise 
its application. It seems still more 
improbable that the root of asparagus 
should produce the effect in question. 














I was in hopes of discovering such a 
nostrum, after reading in the works of 
physicians the strongest testimonials of 
the efficacy of certain applications. 
Riverius extols the virtues of hellebo- 
raster as sv infallible, that the patient 
would be liable to lose his sound teeth, 
unless he covered them with ®ax pre- 
viously to the application of the helle- 
boraster to the decayed one. He rec- 
ommends also, for the same purpose, 
a paste composed of milkthistle 
and powdered frankincense, mixed 
with a little starch ; likewise the root 
of the ranunculus, the bark of mul- 
berry-tree root, the ashes of earth- 
worms, and many such-like things ; 
to all which, however, he prefers the 
helleboraster as the most efficacious. 
Francis Joel says, in the most confident 
tone, that whoever would wish to take 
out his teeth without any pain with his 
fingers, need only dissolve half an 
ounce 6f gum ammoniac, or galbanum, 
in a sufficient quantity of the juice of 
milk-thistle or henbane, evaporate to 
dryness, then make small pills of the 
residuum, and put one at night into the 
hollow tooth. I have tried many such 
remedies, and particularly the last sev- 
en times, but without experiencing any 
benefit, so that at last I could not help 
exclaiming: O quantum est in rebus 
mnane ! It were to be wished that res- 
pectable physicians would, occasional- 
ly, make experiments on this subject. 


When hollow teeth are not so much 
decayed as to threaten the above-men- 
tioned dangers, in case of their being 
left in their places, they may be treated 
in a different manner. It is of the or- 
dinary tooth-ache of hollow teeth that I 
am now about to treat. 

It is necessary to consider the signs 
of decay, in order to be able to distin- 
guish this species of tooth-ache from 
the rest. Inthe preceding case they 
were sufficiently evident: but some- 
times the decay begins on the side next 
to another tooth, by which the evil is 
concealed, and then it is necessary to 
examine more closely. An experienc- 
ed person can perceive from the colour 
of a tooth that it is affected. He may 
also discover it by means of a tooth- 
scraper, the smell of the breath, the 
acute pain occasioned by cold air or 
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cold water, the obstinacy of the toeth- 
ache without any particular swelling of 
the gum, and the discharge of matter 
from small orifices in the gums, sut- 
rounded by elevated rings. ‘The com- 
plaint is most frequent between the 
ages of twenty-five and fifty; and the 
double teeth, but especially the eye- 
teeth, are much more Hable te it than 
those in front. ‘Teeth so attacked may 
be known by their colour, which gives 
them the appearance of being semi- 
transparent, nearly like pearls. On 
tapping them with a metal tooth-pick 
the aching returns. In the advanced 
stages of this complaint, carious matter 
forms in the cavities of the jaw-bone, 
and affects the latter. ‘The fever, in 
such cases, is sometimes so violent, 
that the patient becomes delirious. 

The causes which render the teeth 
black and hollow, are in general too 
hot, too cold and acid meats and drinks, 
the efflavia of mercury, the scurvy, and 
the like. It frequently happens, how- 
ever, that teeth decay without any ap- 
parent cause; and it is an established 
fact, that this evil befalls persons whose 
parents had bad teeth, though they may 
themselves have taken the utmost care 
of theirs. It must, nevertheless, not 
be imagined, that the precautions to be 
observed in regard to the cleaning of 
the teeth are wholly useless. For this 
purpose many nostrums have been in- 
vented, but few of them are of real ben- 
efit. Ishall take this opportunity of 
subjoining a few directions for the pre- 
servation of the teeth. 


To this end, the principal points to 
be attended to are, to avoid those cau- 
ses which, as stated above, render teeth 
hollow and black, and to clean them 
every day after dinner. When the 
teeth are sound, cold spring water is 
the best thing for washing them with, 
or red wine may be employed for this 
purpose. In the composition of ihe 
tooth-powders, used for removing the 
tartar and adhesive impurities, care 
should be taken not to employ matters 
possessing properties so subtle as to at- 
tack the enamel, or exterior smooth 
surface of the teeth ; bread burned to 
a coal and pulverised is regarded as thie 
best and safest dentifrice. Some med- 
ical men assert, that pumice-stone 
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made several times red-hot, plunged in 
this state into white wine, and then rub- 
bed to powder, makes the teeth beauti- 
fully white; and others have ascribed 
the same effect to tobacco-ashes. Oth- 
ers again have recommended for the 
like purpose, and for the cure of bad 
gums, vitriolic acid, which, however, 
must be used with great caution, or it 
will injure the teeth. With the water 
employed for washing the teeth are 
mixed a few drops ‘of this acid, just 
sufficient to communicate to ita sour- 
ish taste. For diseased gums this is an 
excellent application, but after the use 
of it the teeth should be rubbed with a 
rough cloth. Pure oil of vitriol is 
much more pernicious, though Monta- 
nus declares that a lady of Rome ex- 
tolled it to him as the best preservative 
of the beauty of the teeth. The man- 
ner of using it is to wet the teeth with 
a drop or two, and to wipe it off almost 
immediately with a cloth or rag. 
When the teeth are thickly encrusted 
with tartar, this appellation diluted may 
be employed with advantage till the 
enamel appears. It fastens loose teeth 
and imparts firmness to the gums. 
The practice of rubbing the teeth ev- 
ery day with burnt salt -has also been 
found extremely conducive to their 
preservation. Such are the simplest 
and safest means of keeping the teeth 
sound, clean, and white, and of pro- 
tecting them from decay. Of com- 
pound tooth-powders there is an infi- 
nite variety. I shall give the ingredi- 
ents of one only, without underrating 
the merits of the rest. Take an 
ounce of iris root, half an ounce of 
pure saltpetre, a quarter of an ounce 
of red sanders wood, and a drachm of 
Peruvian balsam, and prepare a tooth- 
powder with them. 

For cleansing the gums, fastening 
the teeth, removing small ulcers and 
spongy sores in the mouth, some prac- 
titioners have recommended five parts 
of spirit of scurvy-grass mixed with 
one part of lemon-juice, which cannot 
possibly injure the teeth, as it does not 
ehange the colour of blue paper. 


If these resources have either been 
neglected or employed in vain, and the 
teeth have become decayed and hol- 
low, other methods must be resorted to. 
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When a tooth is so bad as not to be 
worth preserving, it must be extracted 
without mercy, as .directed above. 
But, should it still look tolerably well, 
and be yet serviceable, notwithstandin 

its decay, it will be advisable to try to 
preserve it; but something must be 
done to destroy its sensibility, that it 
may never ache again. ‘To this end 
some recommend that it should be 
drawn not quite out, but so far as to 
break the nerve, after which it should 
be pressed into the socket again, by 
biting with it atacork. Others thinks 
it better to extract suck a tooth entire- 
ly, and after cleaning it and filling up 
the hollow with melted metal, to re- 
place it immediately, when it fastens 
again in about a week. These proces- 
ses are indispensably necessary where 
the interior of the tooth is decayed, 
but where there is externally either no 
hole at all, or too small a one to get at 
the nerve for the purpose of killing it. 
As the total extraction of a tooth is 
sure to break the nerve, which is not 
always accomplished when it is but 
partially drawn, the former is the only 
way to make quite sure that it will nev- 
er ache again. 


When a hollow tooth has an exter- 
nally accessible aperture, the sensibil- 
ity of the nerve may be destroyed by 
the introduction of the end of a piece 
of heated wire several times in the hol- 
low of the tooth, by which the nerve is 
burned and the progress of the caries 
is checked. When this operation is 
cleverly performed, it is attended with 
less danger and difficulty than the use 
of many subtle remedies, which are ap- 
plied to the hollow of the tooth with a 
view to deaden the nerve, and which 
have frequently pernicious consequen- 
ces. Such are, particularly, aqua-for- 
tis and oil of vitriol. It is much safer 
to have recourse to milder means which 
merely allay the pain of the nerve ; for 
instance, to put into the hollow a little 
cotton impregnated with a drop of es- 
sence of cloves or cinnamon, or some 
other essential oil, by which the aching 
is frequently stopped for a considerable 
time. Of this sort of remedies, which 


are said to prove sometimes wonder- 
fully efficacious, I might introduce a 
long catalogue ; but I shall content my- 
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self with a brief notice of those that 
are most extolled. 

In such cases camphor has been em- 
ployed in various ways. Montagnana 
directed a small quantity to be boiled 
in vinegar, and this vinegar to be held 
in the mouth. He declares that this 
application will remove all kinds of 
tooth-ache, which is false. Martin 
Ruland relieved a lady of quality of a 
tovth-ache which would not yield to 
any other application, by introducing 
oil of camphor upon cotton into the 
hollow of the tooth. Fonseca used 
the same oil in like manner. Thoner 
was dihing with a party, when one of 
them was seized with such violent 
tooth-ache, that he would have retired : 
he put a small piece of camphor into 
the hollow of the tooth, which imme- 
diately ceased aching, so that the pa- 
tient could stay with the company and 
enjoy himself. Hartmann dissolved 
half a scruple of camphor in a drachm 
of oil of cloves, put a drop upon cotton 
into the hollow of atvoth, and thus 
stopped its aching. 

Opium also renders good service in 
such cases. Either a drop of tincture 
of opium alone, or mixed with an 
equal part of essence of cloves, is ap- 
plied on cotton. This method is rec- 
ommended by Tissot. A small pellet 
of opium, or laudanum, upon cotton 
may likewise be put into the tooth; 
and this sometimes relieves the pain in- 
stantaneously. 

Many writers extol oil of box as an 
infallible specific in tooth-ache. Fon- 
seca directed a few drops to be drop- 
ped into a hollow tooth, and it always 
stopped the aching immediately. Ri- 
verius and others are equally warm in 
their commendations of this remedy. 
I have tried it myself with three pa- 
tients ; two were relieved, but with the 
third it failed: to be sure, the tooth- 
ache of the latter, though the tooth was 
hollow, was partly occasioned by in- 
flam mation. 

Forestus praises a remedy which 
was communicated to him by a rustic, 
dock-roots cut into slices and laid upon 
the aching tooth, whic removed the 
most obstinate pains: but the prime 
vie were always previously cleansed. 
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The roots of the yellow iris are also 
said to be wonderfully efficacious in 
stopping the tooth-ache immediately, 
either if they be chewed, or their juice 
be rubbed on the ailing tooth. 

_M. Tissot, by boiling wild tansy in 
water, made a lotion which, when held 
in the mouth, frequently allays the ach 
ing of hollow teeth, and which may 
be constantly used by persons who are 
liable to tooth-ache, as it can do no 
harm, is of benefit to the gums, and is 
not so disgusting as the practice rec- 
ommended by some French physicians 
to wash the mouth every morning with 
warm urine, from which such patients 
are said to be sure of deriving benefit 
who have many hollow teeth at once, 
that are liable to ache on the slightest 
occasion. 

When tooth-ache is prolonged by 
worms which fix themselves in the 
cavity, tobacco of every kind may be 
used with advantage, as the smoke, 
even with those who are unaccustomed 
to it, deadens the sensibility and give 
ease, if the pain be not attended with 
inflammation and fever. Ettmiiller 
directed a decoction of savine to be 
held in the mouth for the parpose of 
expelling worms ; and Crato prescribed 
decoction of nettle-root, which also re- 
lieves the pain. 

When the nerve has been destroyed 
or deprived of sensibility by any of 
the above means, and the hollow of the 
tooth is cleaned out, it may be filled 
with lead, which prevents the air and 
food from affecting it and the neigh; 
bouring parts so easily, and exciting it 
to ache afresh. To this end a bit of 
wax is introduced into the hollow of 
the tooth, and this, when taken out, 
serves as a model for forming a piece of 
lead, which is then inserted and pres- 
sed in firmly by the opposite tooth. 

Some years ago considerable expec- 
tations were entertained of the efficacy 
of the magnet in tooth-ache, from some 
experiments made by a learned physi- 
cian of Gottingen. When applied to 
the aching tooth it was said to afford 
speedy relief. I have frequently tried 
it, and it cannot be denied that the 
magnet has some effect on the com- 
plaint. After a sensation of coldness 
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in the tooth, the pain subsides in a short 
time, but it generally returns in as short 
aspace in another. Sometimes, in- 
deed, the magnet fails of affording even 
this temporary relief, and then recourse 
must be had to other means of more 
certain operation. The means to 
which I allude are those that remove 
pain, which is nothing but a very live- 
ly sensation, by exciting either another 
violent pain, or a number of slighter 
ones, the sum total of which is suffi- 
cient to overpower the first. Acci- 
dental circumstances, too, sometimes 
effect such cures asa physician, with 
all his study and experience, would fail 
to accomplish. A violent blow on the 
shin has frequently been known to stop 
instantaneously the most raging tooth- 
ache. Sudden fright often drives it 
away, or the fear which those experi- 
ence who set out for a dentist’s for the 
purpose of having a tooth drawn, but 
on reaching his door find themselves 
at once relieved from their pain. A 
sound box on the ear has been known 
to dispel tooth-ache, owing to the joint 
effect produced on body and mind. 
Let us now endeavour to purify this 
mode of cure of its grossness. 


By placing medicines that produce 
pain on sensitive parts of the skin, 
and enduring them as long as possible, 
you may frequently dispel the most ve- 
hement tooth-ache, which may not re- 
turn for a considerable time. Garlic 
is a suitable matter for producing this 
effect, but those who cannot bear to 
smell of it may use scraped horse- 


radish in its stead. _It is to be applied 


to the interior of the elbow joint on 
the side affected, and I have often wit- 
nessed effects from it which have sur- 
passed the most sanguine expectations. 
If applied to the contrary side, it is said 


‘that the pain shifts to that side, and is 


not to be removed from it again by this 
treatment. The pain caused by these 
applications is severe; but whoever 
has suffered, for any time, the torments 
of tooth-ache, which are frequently ex- 
cruciating, would find it the easier of 
the two to bear. Any sort of damp 
salt applied to the temples produces, 
by its excitement, a similar effect. A 
slice of turnip toasted, and placed be- 


“hind the ear, is recommended for the 





same purpose. Such as prefer a less 
simple remedy, may make a paste with 
fermented dough, vinegar, and mus- 
tard, and apply it to the soles of the 
feet, to the hips, orto the bend of the 
knees or elbows. ‘Tissot assures us 
that he cured violent tooth-ache in the 
lower jaw with a plaster made of flour, 
white of egg, aqua vitae, and mastix, 
and applied either to the temple or be- 
hind the ear. On the temple it is par- 
ticularly serviceable in head-ache. All 
these remedies, in fact, operate in the 
same way ; for whatever excites lively 
sensations in another part overpowers 
and dispels tooth-ache, and hence this 
effect is frequently produced by cathar- 
tics of such a nature as to occasion 
violent pains in the intestines. 


As, after any violent pain, there is a 
determination of the juices to,the seat 
of it, and as even garlic, horseradish, 
salt, and mustard plasters, affect the 
skin and raise blisters which give out a 
watery fluid, this effect has led most 
physicians to consider it as the princi- 
ple of the cure of the pain, and to 
give to all these remedies the general 
epithet of drawing. If this notion be 
correct, the remedies of this kind are 
suitable only for those sorts of tooth- 
ache arising from colds, since they 
draw from the nerves of the teeth the 
acrid catarrhal humour which causes 
them to ache. But it would appear 
that on this point practitioners are oft- 
en mistaken, because the operation of 
the remedies that cause pain is fre- 
quently so rapid, and the quantity o/ 
the humours drawn off by them so in- 
considerable, that it is doubtful wheth- 
er they do not operate rather in a psy- 
chological way, if I may so express it, 
by obtunding the feelings, than physic- 
ally by drawing. Indeed, it is evident, 
from the operation of the affections of 
the mind, that such cures are practica- 
ble without drawing ; and in catarrhal 
tooth-aches, drawing remedies, . which 
act without so much pain as those men- 
tioned above, but draw off more water 
—for instance, blister-plaster, cathar- 
tics, and cupping—are comparatively 
much slower in their operation, in all 
kinds of tooth-ache, than those which 
give pain, when they succeed, 

Respecting the latter, I must observe 
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generally that it is better to apply them 
to the limbs or to the nape of the neck, 
than to the temples or behind the ears. 
It is true that on the last-mentioned 
places their operation is sometimes 
more speedy; but I have remarked 
that on the temples large sores, which 
are very unsightly, are occasionally 
produced by such applications ; and 
that the frequent use of drawing rem- 
edies behind and in the ears causes a 
ringing in them, and even hardness of 
hearing, which cannot be too carefully 
guarded against. 

I shall add one more general obser- 
vation, which is, that the aching of hol- 
low teeth is at the same time, in many 
cases, catarrhal or inflammatory, or is 


liable to become so in the course of the 
complaint. Those remedies which 
otherwise allay the pain immediately 
when applied to the tooth, then fail of 
producing their usual effect, and even 
opium only makes it worse. Having 
recently observed this in a person who 
had frequently employed opium with 
the best success, and perceiving at the 
same time some inflammation, J direct- 
ed her to lose blood, which . immediate- 
ly produced the desired effect. 

As the consideration of the treat- 
ment of tooth-ache occasioned by hol- 
low teeth has occupied much more 
space than I expected, I must reserve 
for another paper my observations on 
the other sorts of that disorder. 





BIOGRAPHY OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS. 


(New Mon. May.) 


MRS. RADCLIFFE. 


IED, in Stafford-row, Pimlico, 

Mrs. Anne Rapcuirre, long 
known and admired by the world, 
as the able authoress of some of 
the best romances that have ever ap- 
peared in the English language: and 
which have been translated into every 
European tongue. Her first work was 
Athlin and Dunbayne, her second 
The Romance of the Forest, and her 
third The Sicilian Romance, which es- 
tablished her fame as an elegant and 
original writer. Her next production, 
published in 1793, was the famous 
Mysteries of Udolpho, for which the 
Robinsons gave her 1000/., and were 
well repaid for their speculation, the 
work being universally sought for and 
many large editions rapidly seld. Hav- 
ing been incorporated by Mrs. Bar- 
bauld into her edition of the British 
Novelists, and being, in that or other 
forms, in every library, it would be su- 
perfluous, in this place, to enlarge on 
its transcendent merits. | Hypocriti- 
cism alone can detect its faults. The 
dénouement is not considered by many 
persons as a justification of the high 
colouring of the previous narrative; but 
it was Mrs. Radcliffe’s object to show 
how superstitious feelings could feed on 





circumstances easily explained by the 
ordinary course of nature. This ob- 
ject she attained, though it disappoints 
the votaries of superstition, and, in some 
degree, irritates the expectations of phi- 
losophy. Be this as it may, taken as 
a whole, it is one of the most extraordi- 
nary compositions in the circle of liter- 
ature. In 1794, Mrs. Radcliffe gave 
to the world a Narrative of her Travels 
in France, Germany, and Italy; butin 
describing matters of fact, her writings 
were not equally favoured. Some 
years after, Cadel and Davies gave her 
15001. for her Italian, which, though 
generally read, did not increase her 
reputation. The anonymous criticisms 
which appeared upon this work, the im- 
itations of her style and manner by va- 
rious literary adventurers, the publica- 
tion of some other novels under a name 
slightly varied for the purpose of impo- 
sing on the public, and the flippant use 
of the term “ Radcliffe school,” by 
scribblers of all classes, tended together 
to disgust her with the world, and cre- 
ate a depression of spirits, which led 
her for many years, in a considerable 
degree, to seclude herself from society. 
It is understood that she had written 
other works, which, on these accounts, 
she withheld from publication, in spite 
of the solicitude of her friends, and of 
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tempting offers made her by various 
publishers. Her loss of spirits was fol- 
lowed by ill health, and the only solace 
of her latter years was the unwearied 
attentions of an affectionate husband, 
whose good intelligence enabled him to 
appreciate her extraordinary worth. 
The situation in which they resided, 
during the last ten years, is one of the 
most cheerful round the metropolis ; 
end here, under a gradual decay of her 
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mental and bodily powers, this intellec. 
tual ornament of her sex expifed on 
the 7th day of February, in the 62 year 
of her age. In person,. Mrs. Radcliffe 
was of diminutive size; and, during 
the prime of her life, when she mixed 
in company, her conversation was vi- 
vacious, and unalloyed by the pedantic 
formality which too often characterizes 
the manners of literary ladies. 





(New Monthly Magazine, May-) 


UGLY WOMEN. 


Un homme rencontre une femme, et est choqué 
de sa laideur ; bientot, si elle n’a pas de pretentions, 
sa physionomie lui fait oublier les defauts de ses traits: 
il la trouve aimable, et concoit qu’on puisse l’aimer ; 
huit jours apres il a des esperances, huit jours apres 
on les lui retire, huit jours apres il est fon.” 

De Amour. 
HE ancient inhabitants of Ama” 

“> thus, in the island of Cyprus, were 
the most celebrated statuaries in the 
world, which they almost exclusively 
supplied with gods and goddesses. Ev- 
ery one who had a mind to be in the 
vogue ordered his deity from these fash- 
jonable artists: even Jupiter himself 
was hardly considered orthodox and 
worshipworthy, unless emanating from 
the established Pantheon of the Cypri- 
ots ; and as to Juno, Venus, Minerva, 
and Diana, it was admitted that they 
had a peculiar knack in their manufac- 
ture, and it need hardly be added that 
they droye a thriving trade in those 
popular goddesses. But this monopoly 
was more favourable to the fortunes 
than to the happiness of the parties. 
By constantly straining above humani- 
ty and aspiring to the representation of 
celestial beauty ; by fostering the en- 
thusiasm of their imaginations in the 
pursuit of the beau idéal, they acquired 
a distaste, or at least an indifference for 
mortal attractions, and turned up their 
noses at their fair countrywomen for 
not being Junos and Minervas. Not 
one of them equalled the model that had 
been conjured up in their minds, and 
not one of them, consequently, would 
they deign to notice. At the public 
games, the women were all huddled to- 

gether, whispering and looking glum, 
while the men congregated as far from 


them as possible, discussing the beau 
idéal. Had they been prosing upon 
politics, you might have sworn it was 
an English party. Dancing was ex- 
tinct unless the ladies chose to lead out 
one another ; the priests waxed lank 
and woe-begone for want of the mar- 
riage offerings: Hymen’s altar was 
covered with as many cobwebs asa 
poor’s box ; successive moons rose and 
set without a single honeymoon, and 
the whole island threatened to become 
an antinuptial colony of bachelors and 
old maids. 

In this emergency, Pygmalion, the 
most eminent statuary of the place, fall- 
ing in love with one of his own works, 
a figure of Diana, which happened to 
possess the beau idéal in perfection, 
implored Venus to animate the marble ; 
and she, as is well known to every per- 
son conversant with authentic history, 
immediately granted his request. So 
far as this couple were concerned, one 
would have imagined the evil was rem- 
edied ; but alas! the remedy was worse 
than the disease. ‘The model of excel- 
lence was now among them, alive and 
breathing ; the men were perfectly 
mad, beleaguering the house from 
morning ‘to night to get a peep at 
her ; all other women were treated 
with positive insult, and of course 
the whole female population was pos- 
sessed by all the Furies. Marmorea 
(such was the name of the animated 
statue) was no Diana in the flesh, what- 
ever she might have been in the mar- 
ble; if the scandalous chronicles of 
those days may be believed, she had 
more than one fayoured lover ; certain 
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it is that she was the cause of constant 
feuds and battles in which many lives 
were lost, and Pygmalion himself was 
at last found murdered in the neighbor- 
hood of his own house. The whole 
island was now on the point of a civil 
war on account of this philanthropical 
Helen, when one of her disappointed 
wooers, in a fit of jealousy, stabbed her 
to the heart, and immediately after 
threw himself from a high rock into the 
sea 


Such is the tragedy which would 
probably be enacting at the present 
moment in every country of the world, 
but for the fortunate circumstance that 
we have no longer any fixed standard 
of beauty, real or imaginary, and by a 
necessary and happy consequence no 
determinate rule of ugliness. In fact 
there are no such animals as ugly wom- 
en, though we still continue to talk of 
them as we do of Harpies, Gorgons, 
and Chimeras. There is no deformity 
that does not find admirers, and no 
loveliness that is not deemed defective. 
Anamaboo, the African prince, receiv- 
ed so many attentions from a celebrated 
belle of London, that he could not re- 
frain from laying his hand on his heart 
and exclaiming, “ Ah! madam, if 
Heaven had only made you a negress, 
you would have been irresistible !” 
And the same beauty, when travelling 
among the Swiss Cretins, heard several 
of the men ejaculating, “ How hand- 
some she is! what a pity that she 
wants a Goitre !” Plain women were 
formerly se common that they were 
termed ordinary, to signify the fre- 
quency of their occurrence ; in these 
happier days the phrase extraordinary 
would be more applicable. However 
parsimonious, or even cruel, Nature 
may have been in other respects, they 
all cling to admiration by some solitary 
tenure that redeems them from the un- 
si imputation of unattractiveness. 

ne has an eye that, like Charity, cov- 
ers a multitude of sins; another is a 
female Sampson, whose strength con- 
sists in her hair ; a third holds your af- 
fections by her teeth; a fourth is a Cin- 
derella, who wins hearts by her pretty 
little foot ; a fifth makes an irresistible 
appeal from her face to her figure, and 
so on to the end of the catalogue. An 


-gifts upon one subject: the 
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expressive countenance may always be 
claimed in the absence of any definite 
charm; if even this be questionable,the 
party generally contrives to get a repu- 
tation for great cleverness ; and if that 
too be inhumanely disputed, envy itself 
must allow that she is “ excessively 
amiable.” 


Still it must be acknowledged, that 
however men may differ as to details, 
they agree as to results, and crowd 
about an acknowledged beauty, influ- 
enced by some secret attraction of 
which they are themselves unconscious, 
and of which the source has never been 
clearly explained. It would seem im- 
possible that it should originate in any 
sexual sympathies, since we feel the im- 
pulsion without carrying ourselves, 
even in idea, beyond the present pleas- 
ure of gazing, and are even sensibly af- 
fected by the sight of beautiful children: 
yet it cannot be an abstract admiration, 
for it is incontestable that neither men 
nor women are so vellemently impres- 
sed by the contemplation of beauty in 
their own as in the opposite sex. This 
injustice towards our own half of hu- 
manity might be assigned to a latent 
envy, but that the same remark applies 
to the pleasure we derive from statues, 
of the proportions of which we could 
hardly be jealous. Ugly statues may 
be left to their fate without any com- 
punctious visitings of nature; but our 
conduct towards women, whom we 
conceive to be in a similar predicament, 
is by no means entitled to the same in- 
dulgence. We shuffle away from them 
at parties, and sneak to the other end 
of the dinner-table as if their features 
were catching; and as to their falling 
in love and possessing the common 
feelings of their sex, we langh at the 
very idea. And yet these Parias of the 
drawing-room generally atone, by inte- 
rior talent, for what they want in exte- 
rior charms ; as if the Medusa’s head 
were still destined to be carried by Mi- 
nerva. Nature seldom lavishes her 
cock 
has no voice; the beautiful Camelia 
Japonica has no odour; and belles, 
generally speaking, have no great share 
of intellect. Some visionaries amuse 
themselves with imagining that the 
complacency occasioned by the posses- 
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sion of physical charms conduces to 
moral perfection.— 
** Why doth not beauty, then, refine the wit, 

And good complexion rectify the will.” 

This is a fond conceit, unwarranted by 
earthly test, though destined perhaps to 
be realized in a happier state of exist- 
ence. 

What a blessing for these unhand- 
some damsels, whom we treat still more 
unhandsomely by our fastidious neg- 
lect, that some of us are less squeamish 
in our tastes, and more impartial in 
our attentions. Solomon proves the 
antiquity of the adage—“ De gustibus 
nil disputandum,” for he compares the 
hair of his beloved toa flock of goats 
appearing from Mount Gilead, and in 
a strain of enamoured flattery exclaims, 
“ Thy eyes are like the fish-pools in 
Heshbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbim : 
thy nose like the tower of Lebanon 
looking towards Damascus.” Now I 
deem it as becoming to see a woman 
standing behind a good roomy nose, as 
to contemplate a fair temple with ‘a ma- 


jestic portico ; but it may be question- 


ed whether a nose like the tower of 
Lebanon be not somewhat too elephan- 
tine and bordering on the proboscis. 
The nez netroussé is smart and pi- 
quant ; the button-nose, like all other 
diminutives, is endearing; and even 
the snub absolute has its admirers. 
Cupid can get over it, though it have 
no bridge, and jumps thro’ a wall-eye 
like a harlequin. As t6 the latter fea- 
ture my taste may be singular, perhaps 
bad, but I confess that I have a penchant 
for that captivating cast, sometimes in- 
vidiously termed a squint. Its advanta- 
ges are neither few nor unimportant. 
Like a bowl, its very bias makes it sure 
of hitting the jack, while it seems to be 
running out of the course ; and it has, 
moreover, the invaluable property of 
doing execution without exciting suspi- 
cion, like the Irish guns with crooked 
barrels, made for shooting round a cor- 
ner. Common observers admire the 
sun in his common state, but philoso- 
phers find it a thousand times more in- 
teresting when suffering a__ partial 
eclipse ; while the lovers of the pictu- 
resque are more smitten with its rising 
and setting than with its meridian splén- 
dour. Such men must be enchanted 


with a strabismus or squint, where they 
may behold the ball of sight gracefully 
emerging from the nasal East, or setting 
in its Occidental depths, presenting ev- 
ery variety of obscuration. With re- 
gard to teeth, also, a very erroneous 
taste prevails. Nothing can be more 
stiff and barrack-like than that uniform- 
ity of shape and hue which is so highly 
vaunted, for the merest tyro in land- 
scape will tell us that castellated and 
jagged outlines, with a pleasing-variety 
of tints, are infinitely more pictorial and 
pleasing. Patches of bile in the face 
are by no means to be deprecated ; they 
impart to ita rich mellow tone of au- 
tumnal colouring, which we should in 
vain seek in less gifted complexions: 
and I am most happy to vindicate the 
claims of a moderate beard upon the 
upper lip, which is as necessary to the 
perfect beauty of the mouth as are the 
thorns and moss to a rose, or the leaves 
toacherry. If there be any old maids 
still extant, while mysogonists are so 
rare, the fault must be attributable to 
themselves, and they must incur all the 
responsibility oftheir single blessedness. 


In the connubial lottery ugly women 
possess an advantage to which sufficient 
importance has not been attached. It 
isa common observation that husband 
and wife frequently resemble one an- 
other, and many ingenious theorists, at- 
tempting to solve the problem by at- 
tributing it to sympathy, contemplation 
of one another’s features, congeniality 
of habits and modes of life, &c., have 
fallen into the very common habit of 
substituting the cause for the effect. 
This mutual likeness is the occasion, 
not the result of marriage. Every 
man, like Narcissus, becomes enamour- 
ed of the reflection of himself, only 
choosing the substance instead of a 
shadow. His love for any particular 
woman is self-love at second hand, 
vanity reflected, compound egotism. 
When he sees himself reflected in the 
mirror of a female face, he exclaims, 
‘¢ How intelligent, how amiable, how 
interesting !—how admirably adapted 
for a wife!” and forthwith makes his 
proposals to the personage so express- 
ly and literally calculated to keep him 
in countenance. ‘The uglier he is, the 
more need he has of this consolation ; 
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he forms a romantic attachment to the 
‘‘ fascinating creature with the snub 
nose,” or the “ bewitching girl with the 
roguish leec’”’ (Anglice—squint), with- 
out once suspecting that he is paying 
his addresses to himself, and playing 
the innamorato before a looking-glass. 
Take self-love from love, and very lit- 
tle remains : it is taking the flame from 
Hymen’s torch and leaving the smoke. 
The same feeling extends to his proge- 
ny : he would rather see them resem- 
ble himself, particularly in his defects, 
than be modelled after the chubbiest 
Cherubs and Cupids that ever emana- 
ted from the studio of Canova. One 
sometimes encounters a man of a most 
unqualified hideousness, who obviously 
considers himself an Adonis ; and when 
such a one has to seek a congenial Ve- 
nus, it is evident that her value will be 
in the inverse ratio of her charms. 
Upon this principle, ugly women will 
be converted into belles—perfect frights 
will become irresistible—and none need 
despair of conquests if they have but 
the happiness to be sufficiently plain. 
The best part of beauty, says Bacon, 
is that which a statue or painting can- 
not express. As to symmetry of form 
and superficial grace, sculpture is ex- 
quisitely perfect, but the countenance is 
of tov subtle and intangible a character 
to be arrested by any modification of 
marble. Busts, especially where the 
pupil of the eye is unmarked, have the 
appearance of mere masks, and are 
representations of little more than 
blindness and death. Painting supplies 
by colouring and shade much that 
sculpture wants; but, on the ‘other 
hand, it is deficient in what its rival 
possesses—fidelity of superficial form. 
Nothing can compensate for our inabil- 
ity to walk round a picture, and choose 
various points of view. Facility of 
production, meanness of material, and 
vulgarity of association, have induced 
us to look with unmerited contempt up- 
on those waxen busts in the perfumers’ 
shops, which, as simple representations 
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of female nature, have attained a per- 
fection that positively amounts to the 
kissable. That delicacy of tint and 
material, which so admirably adapts it- 
self to female beauty, forms, however, 
but a milk-maidish representation of 
virility, and the men have, consequent- 
ly, as epicene and androgynous an 
aspect as if they had been bathing in 
the Salmacian fountain. 

Countenance, however, is not within 
the reach of any of these substances or 
combinations. It is a species of moral 
beauty, as superior to mere charm of 
surface as mind is to matter. It is, in 
fact, visible spirit, legible intellect, dif- 
fusing itself over the features, and ena- 
bling minds to commune with each oth- 
er by some secret symyathy unconnec- 
ted with the senses. ‘The heart has a 
silent echo in the face, which frequent- 
ly carries to us a conviction diametri- 
cally opposite to the audible expres- 
sions of the mouth ; and we see, thro’ 
the eyes, into the understanding of the 
man, long before it can communicate 
with us by utterance. This emanation 
of character is the light of a soul destin- 
ed to the skies, shining through its tegu- 
ment of clay, and irradiating the coun- 
tenance, as the sun illuminates the face 
of nature before it rises above the earth 
to commence its heavenly career. Of 
this indefinable charm, all women are 
alike susceptible : it is to them what 
gunpowder is to warriors, it levels all 
distinctions, and gives to the plain and 
the pretty, to the timid and the brave, 
an equal chance of making conquests. 
It is, in fine, one among a thousand 
proofs ofthat system of compensation, 
both physical and moral by which a 
Superior Power is perpetually evincing 
his benignity ; affording to every human 
being a commensurate chance of happi- 
ness, and inculcating upon all, that 
when they turn their faces towards heav- 
en, they should reflect the light from 
above, and be animated by one uniform 


expression of love, resignation, and grat- 
itude. 


THE POWER OF PAINTING. 


A large dog, which had been brought 
by some of the company into a London 
exhibition, suddenly began barking, 
and on turning round, it was discover- 


ed that he menaced one of Glover's 
pictures of goats, painted as large as 
life. The attention of the company 


was immediately directed to the spot, 
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and a short time afterwards one of the 
pictures was sold. Whether this gen- 
wine compliment to the truth of Mr. 
Glover’s representations of nature oc- 
casioned the sale of the picture is doubt- 
ful; but this occurrence may add con- 


siderably to his reputation as an artist, 
and will be told in future in connexion 
with the story of the ancient painter 
whose grapes were pecked at by the 
birds. 





JOWETT’S TRAVELS—MANNNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EGYPTIANS. 


(Sel. Mag. Feb.) 


O* Sunday we went to the Coptic 
church at Cairo. Episcopacy and 
the patriarchal dignity are here exhibit- 
ed in humble guise. The church is in 
the convent; the approach to it is by 
winding avenues, narrow, and almost 
dark; on each side of which were seat- 
ed on the ground, the sick, the poor, 
the halt, the maimed, and the blind, 
asking alms, and scarcely leaving room 
for our feet to pass. Escaped from 
this scene, we entered the church, 
which was well lighted up with wax 
tapers. There is a recess for the com- 
munion table, where a priest, standing 
by himself, bad already begun the ser- 
vice, in the Coptic language. Next to 
this was a considerable portion, latticed 
off, for patriarchs, priests, and chief 
persons ; and behind these, the re- 
mainder of the church was occupied 
by a moving mass of people. We were 
all standing ; and many, as is their cus- 
tom, leaning on crutches. Some blind 
old men near me took great pleasure 
when joining in the responses at one 
part of the service, accompanied by the 
clangor of cymbals. This kind of per- 
formance was by no means musical: 
the Coptic is.the only church wherein 
Ihave witnessed this custom, which 
accords literally with the word of the 
Psalmist—Praise Him with the loud 
cymbals. At length the patriarch read, 
from a beautiful large manuscript, in 
Arabic, the Gospel of the day. 

The evening after sun-set we arrived 
at Thebes. This is the name of a dis- 
trict containing four principal towns at 
present. Beneath the mountains on 


the west, about a mile from the river, 
are excavated the tombs of the kings. 
On landing, the village of Gornou does 
not for some time appear. The huts 
are built in circular hollow pits, like 
dried ponds ; and as the roofs do not 


reach above the surface of the surround- 
ing soil, it was not till we came upon 
the village that we knew that one exist- 
ed. The number of these pits is con- 
siderable and multitudes of dogs guard 
them. The pits might be from one 
hundred to two hundred feet in diame- 
ter. One of these might contain three 
or four hovels. These, the Troglo- 
dytes mentioned by Bruce, were danger- 
ous people at that time, but the strict 
police of the present bashaw has brought 
them into order. 

On approaching the mountains, we 
find them pierced with many hundred 
minor excavations, from which mum- 
mies, with their curious coffins and or- 
naments, have been withdrawn. ‘These 
are now inhabited by families; and de- 
fended, according to the custom, by in- 
numerable dogs. 

Further, in the recesses of the moun- 
tains, are the more magnificent tombs 
of the kings; each consisting of many 
chambers, adorned with hieroglyphics. 
The scene brings many allusions of 
Scripture to the mind; such as, Mark 
v. 2, 3,5. but particularly Isaiah xxii. 
16. Thou hast hewed thee out a seput- 
chre here, as he that heweth him out 
a sepulchre on high, and that graveth 
a habitation for himself ina rock: 
for many of the smaller sepulchres are 
excavated nearly half way up the moun- 
tain, which is very high. The kings 
have their magnificent abodes nearer 
the foot of the mountain; and seem, 
according to Isaiah xiy. 18. to have ta- 
ken a pride in resting as magnificently 
in death, as they had done in life— All 
the kings of the nations, even all of 
them, lie in glory every one in his own 
house. The stuccoed walls within are 
covered with hieroglyphics. They 
cannot be better described than in the 
words of Ezek. viii. 8—10. Then said 











he unto me, Son of man, dig now in 
the wall: and when I had digged in 
the wall, behold, a door. And he said 
unto me, Go in, and behold the wicked 
abominatious that they do here. So I 
went in and saw ; and, behold, every 
form of creeping things, and abomina- 
ble beasts, and all the idols of the 
house of Israel pourtrayed upon the 
wall round about. The Israelites were 
but copyists: the master-sketches are 
to be seen in all the ancient temples 
and. tombs of Egypt. 

It is remarkable that Scripture gives 
no explanation of the particular mean- 
ing of the hieroglyphics. Moses, no 
doubt, who was /earned in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians, must have un- 
derstood this sacred science; yet he 
furnishes us with no specific clue—no- 
thing but the general condemnation of 
them, as idolatrous in the highest de- 
gree. Deut. iv. 15, &c. The wisdom 
of man seems, in this cradle of the sci- 
ences, to have betrayed its genuine ten- 
dency ; and the monuments of Egypt 
are a durable comment on the first of 
Romans. 

We explored some of these tombs, by 
the help of a Copt, who had been liv- 
ing in one of them eighteen months, as 
servant to our consul’s secretary, who, 
on account of the arts, has endured the 
same miserable abode for so long atime. 
We then ascended to the top of the 
mountain, which commands a magnifi- 
cent view of the winding Nile, and the 
plain of the hundred-gated Thebes. As 
we were descending on the other side 
of the mountain, we came suddenly on 
a part where thirty or forty mummies 
lay scattered in the sand—the trunk of 
the body filled with pitch, and the limbs 
swathed in exceedingly long bandages. 
The forty days spent in embalming 
these bodies (Gen. 1. 3.) thus give us 
a sight of our fellow-creatures, who in- 
habited these plains more than three 
thousand years ago. How solemn the 
reflection, that their disembodied spir- 
its have been so long waiting to bé uni- 
ted again to their reanimated body !— 
and that this very body, which, not- 
withstanding its artificial preservation, 
we see to be a body of humiliation, 
will, on its great change, become incor- 
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ruptible and immortal. How awful too - 
to think, that, while we gaze on their 
remains as a curiosity, their souls are 
expecting that great day when they 
shall receive according to the deeds 
done in the body ! 

On arriving at the plain, the eye is 
particularly attracted by two colossal 
figures, sitting. ‘These stupendous fig- 
ures, if standing up, would be more 
than sixty feet in height; and serve ve- 
ry well to explain the golden image of 
Nebuchadnezzar, which was sixty cu- 
bits in height. One of these figures is 
in better condition than the other ; but 
the latter is the greater curiosity, being 
the celebrated statue which, according 
to tradition, used to utter a sound at 
sun-rise. On the leg are engraved more 
than sixty inscriptions, none of them 
apparently much older than the time of 
Trajan. One complains, in mournful 
verse, of the injury done to the statue 
by Cambyses, who, when he conquered 
Egypt, maltreated many of the ancient 
monuments. This invasion may be al- 
luded to, two hundred years before, in 
Isaiah xix. 1, where it is predicted, 
The idols of Egypt shali be moved. 


We observed the people making 
holes in the sandy soil on the side of the 
Nile. Into these holes they put a small 
quantity of pigeon’s dung and feathers, 
with the seed of melons or cucumbers. 
The value of this manure is alluded to 
in 2 Kings vi. 25. In June extensive 
fields of ripe melons and cucumbers 
adorn the sides of the river. They 
grew in such abundance, that the sail- 
ors freely helped themselves. Some 
guard however -is placed upon them. 
Occasionally, but at long and desolate 
intervals, we may observe a little hut, 
made of reeds. just capable of contain- 
ing one man; being in fact little more 
than a fence against a north wind. It 
exactly illustrates Isaiah i. 8. And the 
daughter of Zion is left as atodge in 
a garden of cucumbers. The abun- 
dance ofthese most necessary vegeta- 
bles brings to mind the murmurs of the 
Israelites, Numbers xi. 5, 6. We re- 
member the cucumbers and the melons: 
but now our soul is dried away. 

At Molubis, on the east bank of the 
Nile, I observed a cattle-fair. Several 
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buffaloes were swimming from the op- 
posite side across the water. Their un- 
wieldy body sinks deep into the water, 
so that only a part of the neck is level 
with the surface; while their uplifted 
head just raises the snorting nostrils 
above the water. Often a little Arab 
boy takes his passage across the Nile 
upon the back of this animal; setting 
his feet on the shoulders, holding fast 
by the horns, and thus keeping his bal- 
ance. Asthe buffaloes rose out of the 
water, it brought to my mind Gen. xli. 
1,2. Behold he stood by the river: and, 
behold, there came up out of the river 
seven well-favoured kine and fat-flesh- 
ed: and they fed in a meadow. It 
was the very scene, and the very coun- 
try. 

At one place, the people were ma- 
king bricks, with straw cut into small 
pieces, and mingled with clay to bind 
it. Hence it is, that, when villages 
built of these bricks fall into rubbish, 
which is often the case, the roads are 
full of small particles of straws. They 
were, in short, engaged exactly as the 
Israelites used to be, making bricks 
with straw; and for a similar purpose 
—to build extensive granaries for the 
bashaw—treasure-cities for Pharaoh : 
Exodus i. 11. 

The sides of our boat were plaster- 
ed with the earth taken from the river 
banks—very stiff and rich soil, without 
stones. This mud is so rich and slimy, 
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and, when dry, so impervious, that, to» 
gether with the strong reed that grows 
on the banks, it is easy to conceive 
how the mother of Moses constructed 
a little ark which would float: she 
then placed it among'the flags, in order 
that the stream might. not carry it 
down. Exodus ii. 3. 

The countless multitude of date 
trees, which form even forests about 
some of the villages, furnish a great 
source of subsistence to the people. 
To cut these down (as it is said the 
French were proceeding to do, and 
would have done, but that the people 
surrendered at the prospect of this ut- 
ter ruin) would be to cut off the support 
of the present, and the hopes of the fu- 
ture generation. Nothing could be 
more terrible than this denunciation 
against Egypt. Phey shall march 
with an army, and come agaznst her 
with axes, as hewers of wood: they 
shall cut down her forest, saith the 
Lord. Jer. xlvi. 22, 23. 

We met one day a procession, con- 
sisting of a family returning from the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. A white beard- 
ed old man, riding on a white ass, led 
the way with patriarchal grace. He 
was followed by his three wives, each 
riding on ahigh camel. It was impos- 
sible, on viewing the old man who led 
the way, not to remember the expres- 
sion in Judges v. 10. “ Ye that ride on 
white asses.” 





Peter Pindarics. 


THE 


A Judge of the Police and Spy 
(For both are join’d in Eastern nations) 
Prowling about with purpose sly, 
To list to people’s conversations, 
And pry in every corner eupboard, 
According to his dirty ca!ling, 
Saw a poor woman passing by, 
Who wept and blubber’d, 
Like achureh spout when rain is falling, 
Which strives in vain to ventand utter 
The overflowings of the gutter. 


Our magistrate thought fitto greet her, 
Insisting on the dame’s declaring 
What caused this monstrous u!ulation : 
When she averr’d her spouse had beat her 
Black and blue beyond all bearing, 
Without the smallest provocation. 


To work the Judge’s pen and ink went, 
‘Taking the rogue’s address and trade, 


HANDKERCHIEF. 


And the next morning the delinquent 
Was duly into court convey’d : 

When he asserted, that his wife 

Was such an advocate of strife, 

That she would raise a mighty clangour, 
And put herself into a pucker, 
For trifles that surpass’d belief, 

And, for the recent cause of anger, 
He swore, point blank, that he had struck her 
With nothing but his handkerchief. 


The Judge, convinced by this averment, 

Dismiss’d the cause witheut a word ; 
When in the Court there rose a ferment, 

And the wife's angry voice was heard— 
‘© To cheat your Worship is too bad ! 

My Lord, my Lord ! do interpose, 

And stop the knave where’er he lingers ; 
The villain ! he forgot to add 

That he for ever blows his nose 

With his own fingers !” 
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(N. Mon. May.) 
THE JESTER CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


®NE of the Kings of Scanderoon, 
A royal Jester, 

Had in his train a gross buffoon, 
Who used to pester 

The Court with tricks inopportune, 

Venting on the highest folks his 

Scurvy pleasantries and hoaxes. 


It needs some sense to play the fool, 
Which wholesome rule 

Occurr’d not to our jackanapes, 

Who consequently found his freaks 
Lead to innumerable scrapes, 

And quite as muny kicks and tweaks, 
Which only seem’d to make him faster 
Try the patience of his master. 


Some sin at last, beyond all measure, 
Incurr’d the desperate displeasure 

Of his serene and raging Highness : 
Whether he twitch’d his most revered 


And sacred beard, 

Or had intruded on the shyness 
Of the Seraglio, or let fly 
An epigram at royalty, 
None knows :——his sin was an occult one ; 
But records tell us that the Sultan, 
Meaning to terrify the knave, 

Exclaim’d—* ’Tis time to stop that breath ; 
Thy doom is seal’d :—presumptuous slave ! 
Thou stand’st condemn’d to certain death. 
Silence, base rebel !—no replying !— 

But such is my indulgence still, 

That of my own free grace and will, 
I leave to thee the mode of dying.” 


** Thy royal will be done—’tis just.” 
Replied the wretch, and kiss’d the dust : 
“Since, my last moments to assuage, 

Your Majesty's humane decree 
Has deign’d to leave the choice to me, 
I'll die, so please you, of old uge :”* 





VARIETIES. 


BLUNDERS AND BULLS. 

A correspondent, pointing out the 
difference between blunders (such as 
our Gotham stories) and bulls, gives 
the following as an example of the lat- 
ter :—An Irish gentleman having a 
pair of new boots sent home to him, 
proceeded to try them on; but after a 
great deal of labour, and pulling, and 
straining, till, from the blisters on his 
hands, he could no longer continue the 
violent exertion, he desisted, declaring 
that “he perceived very clearly he 
should never get these boots on till he 
had worn them a day or two.” 

SILK WORM. 

Ina communication to the Society 
for Arts and Manufactures, it is stated 
by Miss Henrietta Rhodes that one line 
of the silk-worm, when unwound, 
measured 404 yards, and, when dry, 
weighed 3 grains. Hence it follows, 
that one pound avoirdupois of the 
thread, as spun by the worm may be 
extended into a line of 535 miles long, 
and thata thread which would encom- 
pass the earth would weigh no more 
than 47 pounds. 


PUN. 
Keller, the Irish barrister, examining 
a roguish witness, who, it appeared in 
the course of the examination, had at 





one time been at the point of death, 
and had received the last rite of the 
Romish church—that of extreme-unc- 
tion. ‘So, (says Keller) you were 
anointed by a priest.” “ Yes, sir.” 
“ There was little need then, (returned 
K.) for you were slippery enough al- 
ready.” 
ANATOMY. 

Mr. Bell, in a paper lately read to 
the Royal Society, having explained 
the distinct nature of the various ope- 
rations performed by the human face 
in eating, breathing, expression of 
emotion, and enjoyment of common 
sensibility, &c. has shewn that it is 
practicable to deprive it of one motion 
or faculty, and to let it retain another 
by dividing the respective nerves appro- 
priate to the several functions. All 
animals eat by the faculty of moving 
their jaws and cheeks in mastication : 
he cuts the nerve appropriate to this ac- 
tion, and it ceases, while the motion 
of breathing and expanding the nos- 
trils remains; or he cuts the other 
nerve, and the motion of the face which 
accords with that of breathing, is im- 
mediately lost, while sensibility re- 
mains, and the power of moving the 
jaws in eating is entire. By cutting 
one of the nerves of a monkey’s face, 
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he deprives it of all power of chatter- 
ing and mewing ; whilst the skin of its 
face retains its sensibility through the 
other nerve. fle cuts the small nerve 
before the ear of a terrier, and there 
continues, in fighting with an opponent, 
all the snarling and fierce character on 
one side of its face, with gravity and 
the utmost silliness on the other. It 
might be supposed that this is a necessa- 
ry consequence of cutting the nerves ; 
but although the three larger nerves of 
the face be cut, the expression of the 
face and eyes will remain; it is only 
on cutting the smaller nerve, which 
Mr. Bell has distinguished as peculiar 
to this function, that all the expression 
of the face disappears. In man it is 
found, that whenever a diseased gland 
presses upon this particular nerve, or 
when inflammation of any kind affects 
it, or when it is accidentally cut in a 
wound, or in a surgical operation, in- 
stantly the side of the face is deprived 
of all expression, remaining without 
indicating the slightest emotion of the 
mind, and no longer partaking even of 
the action of laughing and crying. A 
paralysis is exhibited in these actions 
which is not apparent during the com- 
mon condition of the features, but on- 
ly when the person smiles; that is, 
when he would bring the muscles into 
operation by this nerve. 


A VIRTUOSO. 

The celebrated Professor Blumen- 
bach of Gottingen, has collected a 
most valuable cabinet of curiosities, 
which he highly prizes. One morning 
a friend came to him with a long face, 
to tell him a very unpleasant circum- 
stance, that he had seen a man get by 
a ladder into 3 window of the Profes- 
sor’s house. ‘ Potzausend! (cried 
Blumenbach) into which window ?’ 
{ am sorry to say, replied his friend, it 
was your daughter’s. ‘ O man, said 
B. you almost frightened me! I thought 
it had been into my cabinet !’ 

TOPHAM, THE STRONG MAN. 

The most extraordinary instance of 
human strength recorded in modern 
times, is that of Thomas Topham, a 
man who kept a public house at Isling- 
ton. Mr. Hutton gives this account of 
him :—He performed surprising feats 
af strength—as hreaking a broomstick 
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of the first magnitude by striking it 
against his bare arm, lifting two 
hogsheads of water, heaving his horse 
over the turnpike-gate, carrying the 
beam of a house as a soldier carries his 
firelock, &c. When this Second Sam- 
son.appeared at Derby as a performer 
in public, at a shilling each, upon ap- 
plication to Alderman Cooper for leave 
to exhibit, the magistrate was surprised 
at the feats he proposed, and as his ape 
pearance was like that of other men, he 
requested him to strip, that he might 
examine whether he was made like 
them ; hut he was found to be extremely 
muscular. What were hollows under 
the arms and hams of others, were filled 
up with ligaments in him. 

He appeared nearly five feet ten, 
turned of thirty, well made, but nothing 
singular; he walked with a small limp. 
He had formerly laid a wager, the usual 
decider of disputes, that three horses 
could not draw him from a post which 
he should clasp with his feet; but the 
driver given them a sudden lash, turned 
them aside, and the unexpected jerk 
had broke his thigh. 

The performances of this wonderful 
man, in whom were united the strength 
of twelye, were, rolling up a pewter 
dish of seven pounds as a man rolls up 
a sheet of paper; holding a pewter 
quart at arm’s length, and squeezing 
the sides together like an egg-shell ; 
lifting two hundred weight with his lit- 
tle finger, and moving it gently over 
his head. The bodies he touched seem- 
ed to have lost their powers of gravita- 
tion. He also broke a rope fastened 
to the floor, that would sustain twenty 
hundred weight; lifted an oak table 
six feet long with his teeth, though half 
a hundred weight was hung to the ex- 
tremity ; a piece of leather was fixed 
to one end for his teeth to hold, two of 
the feet stood upon his knees, and he 
raised the end with the weight higher 
than that in his mouth. He took Mr. 
Chambers, Vicar of All Saints, who 
weighed twenty-seven stone, and rais- 
ed him with one hand. His head be- 
ing laid on one chair, and his feet on 
another, four people (fourteen stone 
each) sat upon his body, which he heav- 
ed at pleasure. He strucka round bar 


of iron, one inch diameter, against his 














naked arm, and at one stroke bent it 
like a bow. Weakness and feeling 
seemed fled together. 

Being a master of music, he enter- 
tained the company with Mad Tom. 
I heard him sing a solo to the organ in 
St. Werburgh’s church, then the only 
one in Derby; but though he might 
perform with judgment, yet the voice, 
more terrible than sweet, scarcely seem- 
ed humar. Though of a pacific tem- 
per, and with the appearance of a gen- 
tleman, yet he was liable to the insults 
of the rude. The ostler at the Vir- 
gin’s Inn, where he resided, having giv- 
en him disgust, he took one of the kitch- 
en spits from the mantel-pice, and bent 
it round his neck like a handkerchief; 
but as he did not chuse to tuck the ends 
in the ostler’s bosom, the cumbrous or- 
nament excited the laugh of the compa- 
ny till he condescended to untie his iron 
cravat. Had he not abounded with 
good nature, the men might have been 
in fear for the safety of their persons, 
and the women for that of their pewter 
shelves, as he could instantly roll up 
both. One blow from his fist would 
for ever have silenced those heroes of 
the Bear-garden Johnson and Mendoza. 

At the time of his death, which hap- 
pened 10th August, 1749, he kept a 
public house in Hog-lane, Shoreditch. 
Having, two days before, a quarrel with 
his wife, he stabbed her in the breast, 
and immediately gave himself several 
wounds which proved fatal to him, but 
his wife recovered. 


FRAGMENT. 


The lights are fair in my father’s hall, 
The red wine is bright to see ; 

But I'll flee like a bird and leave them all, 
My Ocean Love! for thee. 


There is gold around my silken robes, 
And white pearls are in my hair : 

And they say that gemsand the broidered vest, 
Are woman’s chiefest care ; 


But dearer to me is one silent smile 
Of thine eagle eye than them all; 
And dearer the deck of thy bark to me 

Than my father’s lighted hall. 


i have no home now but thy arms, 
And they are the world to me; 
And be thou but true, I’ll never regret 
All, dear Jove ! I have left for thee. 
April 1823, 


L. E, L. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE STOCKING-FRAME. 


A young gentleman of no fortune, a 
student at Oxford, fell in love with an 
inn-keeper’s daughter of that town, 
whose circumstances were very narrow. 
He had philosophy enough to despise 
superfluous wealth, and judgment to 
foresee the necessity of a competency 5 
but love was headstrong, and too hard 
for reason ; so that, after a year or two’s 
ineffectual delay, they bid defiance to 
their stars, and had courage enough to 
marry! The scholar gained a wile, 
and lost a fellowship, the only small 
subsistence he before depended on. 

Our innkeeper often upbraided the 
bridegroom with the barren effects of 
his learning, and thought it very strange, 
as he well might, that, while every 
body told him his son-in-law was a 
great scholar, his whole stock of knowl- 
edge could not help him to one penny 
of his own getting. 

Six or seven months after this mar- 
riage, the father-in-law dies, miserably 
poor, and the credit which his industry 
maintained in his life-time, dying with 
him, the goods he left behind were seiz- 
ed on by his creditors, and the student 
and his wife turned out of deors, to eat 
the bread of fortune where they could 
find it. | | 

The wife had a relation in town,— 
unable to contribute any great assis- 
tance; she took them, however, into a 
garret of her house, where the man 
could only waste his hours between 
books and sighs, while the partner of 
his sorrows made hard shift to pick up 
asupport by knitting stockings, at a 
certain common price for every pair. 

At last by a growing stomach, their 
cares at once became more weighty, 
and their patience less fortified. The 
only subject of their conversation, now, 
was their melancholy dread of what 
would become of the poor infant, who 
was to be born a beggar. 

But, sitting constantly together from 
morning to night, the scholar often fix- 
ed his eyes, with stedfast observation, 
on the motion of his wife’s fingers, in 
the dexterous management of her nee- 
dies; he took it into his imagination, 
that it was not impossible to contrive 
a little loom, which might do the work 
with much more expedition. 
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This thought he communicated to 
his wife, and, joining his head to her 
hands, the endeavour succeeded to their 
wish. Thus the ingenious stocking- 
loom, which is so common now, was 
first invented, by which he not only 
made himself and his family happy, 
but has left his nation indebted to him 
for a benefit which enables us to export 
silk stockings in great quantities, and 
tu a vast advantage, to those very 
countries from whence before we used 
to bring them at considerable loss in the 
balance of our traffic. 

LIFE PRESERVERS. 

’ M. Hoffman, one of the professors 
of the University of Warsaw, has in- 
vented a kind of cork jacket, by 
which inexperienced swimmers may 
save themselves in the most rapid cur- 
rent. It is an invention which will be 
very useful in shipwrecks, and in the 
passage of rivers by troops. Repeat- 
ed experiments have proved that with 
this apparatus a man may swim a hun- 
dred feet in a minute. 

SWIFT’S LOVES. 

The first lady, whom he romantical- 
ly christened Varina, was a Miss Jane 
Waryng, to whom he wrote passionate 
letters, and whom, when he had suc- 
ceeded in gaining her affections, he de- 
serted after a sort of seven years’ court- 
ship. ‘The next flame of the dean’s 
was the well-known Esther Johnsen, 
whom he fancifully called Stella. Some- 
how he had the address to gain her de- 
cided attachment to him, though con- 
siderably younger, beautiful in person, 
accomplished, and estimable. He 
dangled upon her, fed her hopes of a 
union, and at length persuaded her to 
leave London, and reside near him in 
Ireland. His conduct then was of a 
piece with the rest of his life; he never 
saw her alone, never slept under the 
same roof with her, but allowed her 
character and reputation to be suspect- 
ed in consequence of their intimacy, 
nor did he attempt to remove such by 
marriage until a late period of his life, 
when, to save her’s from dissolution, he 
consented to the ceremony, upon con- 
dition that it should never be divulged ; 
that she should live as before; retain 
her own name. &c. ; and this wedding, 
upon the above being assented to by 





the unhappy woman, was performed in 
a garden! but he never acknowledged 
her till the day of her death.— But he 
did worse, for during all this his treat- 
ment of his Stella, he had ingratiated 
himself with a young lady of fortune 
and fashion, in London, whose name 
was Miss Vanhomrig, and whom he 
called Vanessa. It isa thousand pities 
that this merciless tormentor should 
have been so ardently and passionately 
beloved, as was the case, with the lat- 
ter lady. Selfish, hard-hearted as was 
Swift, he seemed but to live in disap- 
pointing others. Such, however, was 
his coldness and brutality to Vanessa, 
that he may fairly be said to have caus- 
ed her death.—Recreative Review. 


TIC DOLOUREUX. 

Mr. Jeffreys, an eminent surgeon of 
London, has published the history of a 
case of this formidable disease in a 
young woman, which was occasioned 
by a piece of China, which had been 
imbedded in the integuments nearly 
fourteen years, and which ceased after 
the removal. of the foreign body. On 
her first application to Mr. Jefireys, 
she stated, that when she was six 
years old she fell down with a tea-cup 
in her hand; that the cup was broken 
in the fall, and that the fragments made 
a large wound in the part near the 
chin: that the wound proved obsti- 
nate, and did not perfectly heal in less 
than twelve months. Acute pain in 
the same side of the face almost imme- 
diately followed the accident, with ir- 
regular intermissions. Mr. Jeffreys 
being satisfied that the wound healed 
over a piece of the tea-cup, on the fol- 
lowing day cut down to the substance, 
which, on being extracted, proved to 
be a piece of a China tea-cup, of the 
size of a horse-bean. ‘This operation 
occasioned very acute pain ; but the 
moment the fragment of china was re- 
moved, she declared herself to be re- 
lieved from her accustomed pain. The 
wound healed in a short time, and she 
has remained free from the disease. 
Mr. Moore, a scientific Surgeon-apoth- 
ecary, of Dorking, lately met with a 
case of acute pain in a finger, of about 
eighteen months’ standing, which had 
baffled the treatment of some medical 
men of experience. Mr. Moore, dis- 











covermg a hardness under the skin un- 

connected with the bone, cut down to 

it ; and on taking it out, it proved to 

be a part of a thorn. . 
A BLIND HOUSE-BREAKER. 

From the Scotch papers, the public 
were recently informed, that a man in 
Forres, blind from his infancy, and 
whose ingenuity as a carpenter, lock- 
smith, &c. has been a matter of aston- 
ishment to all who have had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting his workmanship, 
was lately committed to the gaol of 
that place, on a charge of entering into 
several shops by means of keys which 
he had made for that purpose, and car- 
rying off goods of every description. 
It is said, that owing to the peculiar 
construction of one of the locks, he had 
devoted a great portion of three years 
in making a key to fit it. 

PEAT MOSSES IN HOLLAND. 

There are two kinds of peat mosses 
employed by the Dutch, found in dif- 
ferent layers. The highest affords 
grey or dry peat, composed of leaves 
and stems of reedy 'plants, and occa- 
sionally pieces of branches of large 

trees. The lowest layer produces mud 
peats, in which trunks of trees are often 
found ; and, what is remarkable, with 
their heads invariably pointing to the 
east. Some of the timber, oak in par- 
ticular, is so sound, that it is often 
employed in carpentry, but it is ofa 
dark colour, as if stained with ink. 
The Dutch ashes are much employed 
in agriculture and gardening, after they 
have been kept for some time. Fruit 
trees in a languishing state are restored 
to vigour by them. ‘They are said to 
open and stimulate the soil, and afford 
additional nourishment to the plants, 
by means of the water which they ab- 
sorb and gradually give out ;_ and that 
by carrying into the soil principles cal- 
culated to attract the carbonic acid or 
fixed air in the atmosphere, the solubil- 
ity of the portions adapted for the food 
of plants is promoted. When the ash- 
es are old, they may be spread on the 
garden in greater quantity, by which 
the ground is always kept damp. 
When old garden soil is overloaded 
with rich mould, or when too frequent 
manuring have been used, stale ashes 
are found to restore it to its due state 
of sharpness and activity. 
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EARL ST. VINCENT. 


Died, at Rochetts, Essex, aged 89, Fart 
St.Vincent. His lordship was born at Mea- 
ford, in 1735. Atan early period of his 
life, he entered into the naval service of his 
country. He was remarkable in his early 
life for yielding to the necessary discipline 
of his profession, which he enforced so well 
when he himself became a commander. In 
April 1766, he was made post-captain; rear- 
admiral of the blue, December 1790: vice- 
admiral, April 1794; admiral, February 
1799; and admiral of the fleet, July 1821. 
Among the earlier exploits of Lord St. Vin- 
cent, the capture of the Pegase, of 74 gnns, 
stands conspicuons. It took place in the 
night ef the 20th of April, 1782. He then 
commanded the Foudroyant, of 74 guns, in 
the fleet under the command of Admiral 
Barrington. About one o'clock on that day, 
an enemy’s fleet was discovered at a great 
distance, and a signal was given for a gen- 
eral chase. At the close of the evening, 
seven ships had got a-head, the Foudroyant, 
Captain Jervis, being the foremost. In the 
night, it coming to blow strong, with hazy 
weather, after having lost his companions, 
at half-past twelve o'clock he brought the 
French ship, the Pegase, of 74 guns and 
700 men, to a close action, which continued 
for three quarters of an hour, when the 
Foudroyant having laid her on board on 
the larboard quarter, the Frenchman struck. 
Of this brilliant achievement, the admiral 
says in his despatch, “‘ My pen is not equal 
to the praise that is due to the good con- 
duct, bravery, and discipline of Captain 
Jervis, his officers, and seamen, on this oc- 
casion.” Soon after this, Capt. Jervis was 
made a Knight ef the Bath. The celebra- 


“ted battle of Cape St. Vincent will for ever 


stand conspicuous in the naval annals of 
Great Britain. This memorable battle took 
place on the 14th of Feb. 1797. The Brit- 
ish fleet, under Sir John Jervis, amounted 
to no more than fifteen sail of the line. The 
Spanish fleet consisted of twenty-seven sail 
of the line ; one of which was a four-deck- 
er, carrying 136 guns, and was the largest 
ship in the world ; six were three deckers, 
of 112 guns each ; two of 84 guns; and 
eighteen of 74 guns. This fleet was under 
the command of Admiral Cordova, on its 
way to form a junction with the French 
fleet, for the purpose of invading Ireland, 
then in a rebeHious and distracted state. 
The moment was most critical and impor- 
tant. The responsibility attached to en- 
countering the enemy with such a dispar 
ity of force, would have justified the bravest 
man in declining such a contest. But Sir 
John Jervis, confident in the skill and bra-. 
very of the Nelsons, the Collingwoods, the 
Trowbridges, and the heroes he command- 
ed, seized with his characteristic prompti- 
tude the brilliant opportunity, and in a bat- 
tle which for the manner in which it was 
planned and executed can never be surpas- 
sed—he gained a most important and deci- 
sive victory. The Salvador del Mundo, 
and the San Josef, of 112 gum each; the 
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San Nicholas of 84, and the San Isidro of 
74 guns, were taken; the rest, many of 
them absolute wrecks, (particularly the 136 
gun ship, which was fought by Nelson with 
a 74,) took shelter in Cadiz, and were there 
blockaded by the gallant admiral. From 
the excellent skill and discipline of the 
British fleet, the fire of our ships was su- 
perior to that of their opponents, in the 
proportion of five or six to one. The Cul- 
loden, Captain Trowbridge, expended 170 
barrels of powder ; the Captain, Commo- 
dore Nelson, 146 ; and the Blenheim, Cap- 
tain Frederick, 180 barrels. Soon after 
this, Sir John Jervis was created a peer, 
by the title of Baron Jervis, of Meaford, 
and Viscount and Earl of St. Vincent, His 
Lordship married a daughter of Lord 
Chief Baron Parker, by whom he had no 
issue. The earldom has become extinct, 
but the titles of Baron Jervis and Viscount 
St. Vincent has descended to his Lordship’s 
nephew, Edward Jervis Ricketts, Esq. of 
Meaford, in the county of Stafford. He 
had also a pension granted him of three 
thousand a year. Lord St. Vincent had 
sat in Parliament for various boroughs in 
the opposition interest ; but the honour of 
sitting in the House of Peers he owed alone 
to his transcendant merit. After this his 
lordship lived some time on shore, on ac- 
ceunt of ill health. During the adminstra- 
tion of Mr. Addingtion, Lord St. Vincent 
held the place of First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty ; and, under him, the affairs of that 
board were conducted with great spirit. 
He retired from the admiralty in 1805, and 
for some time commanded the Channel 
Fleet. In politicad life, his lordship was al- 
ways distinguished for his attachment to 
the free principles of the British constitu- 
tion ; and in the legislature generally voted 
against ministerial measures, many of 
which he was expected professionally to 
support. His promotion was, therefore, 
the sole result of his own high character, 
and never was obtained by compliance or 
intrigue. In truth, he was as sturdy in 
politics as he was brave on the ocean. As 
a commander, he was so strict a discipli- 
narian, as to have exposed himself, on some 
occasions, to charges of undue severity ; 
but he considered order and discipline as 


the soul of the naval, as well as of the 
military service. 


» NEW WORKS. 

Fables for the Holy Alliance, Rhymes on 
the Road, &c. by Thos. Brown the Younger 
[Moore.]}—Memoirs of Gen. Count Rapp. 
—Delmour, or a Tale of Sylphia.—Neale’s 
History and Antiquities of Westminster 
Abbey.—Lingard’s History of England, 
vol. V.—Averill’s Treatise on Operative 
Surgery.—The . Tell-Tale, a novel_—The 
Gathering of the West.—Integrity, a tale, 
by Mrs Hoffland.—Essays and Sketches in 
Prose, by George Milner, jun —The Bardi- 
ad, a poem, by C. Burton—Recollections 
of the Peninsula.—Hunter’s Captivity a- 
mong the Indians of North America,—Tur- 


ner’s History of England, vol. 3.—The 
New Annual Register for 1822.—Howship 
on the Diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder, 
&c.—Narrative of a Journey to Brussels 
and Coblentz, by Louis the 18th_—The Fall 
of Constantinople, a poem.—Adelaide, the 
Intrepid Daughter.—The Actress ; orCoun- 
tess and No Countess, 4 vols——Elmes’s 
Lectures onArchitecture.—Gray’s Elements 
of Pharmacy andMateriaMedica.—Brown’s 
Eventide, 2 vols.—Clias’s Gymnastic Exer- 
cises, &c.&c. 


Among the latest announced works, we 
observe Isabelle d’Albe, a novel, by Miss 
Crumpe ;—Cardinal Beaton. an Historical 
drama, in 5 acts, by Tennant, author of 
Anster Fair ;—A History of Suli and of 
Parga, from the modern Greek ;—and the 
Works of Garcilasso de la Vega, translated 
by Mr. Wiffen, author of Aonian Hours,&c. 


A new novel, by Mrs. Opie. 


A new Tragedy by Mr. Millman is said 
to have been accepted at Covent-Garden. 


Lady Morgan is about to prefer fresh 
claims on the public attention, by the pub- 
lication of a new work, of a class entirely 
differing from those which she has hitherto 
produced with so much success. 


The 5th and 6th Parts of the interesting 
Journal of Count Las Cases are just ready 
for publication. Among a variety of other 
curious matters, they contain Napoleon’s 
own relation of his return from Elba, and 
arrival at Paris ; also of his Voyage from 
Egypt—his Invasion of Russia—his pro- 
jects, had he returned as conqueror—Plan 
for a political defence of Napolean, sketch- 
ed by himself—curious anecdotes of Mad- 
ame de Stael, true causes of her exile, &. 


A new romance, by the author of the 
* Romance of the Pyrenées,” ‘“ Santo Se- 
bastiano,” &c. is in the press, entitled, 
‘¢ The Hut and the Castle; or, Disbanded 
Subalterns,” a romance. 4 vols. 


The author of “ The Entail” has a new 
novel in the press, of which the printing is 
nearly finished. It is, we understand, a 
narrative of a Covenanter’s sufferings, en- 
titled “ Ringan Gilhaize,”’ supposed to be 
written by himself. 


A new novel, entitled Willoughby, or, 
the Influence of Religious Principles, by 
the author of “* Decision,’ Caroline Orms- 
by,” &c. in 2 vols. 12mo. will appear in @ 
few days. 


The author of “ Domestic Scenes” will 
shortly publish, in 3 vols. 12mo. “ Self-de- 
lusion,” a novel, 


Mrs. Hofland, author of “ Integrity,” 
« Son of a Genius,” “ Tales of the Manor,” 
&ec. is engaged on a_ new tale, entitled, 
‘¢ Patience.” 

A new novel will appear shortly, under 
the title of “* Edward Neville ; or, the Me- 
moirs of an Orphan.” 








